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To which is added, A ſhort, but moſt excellent 


A NEW 


DISCOURSE 
TRADE: 


Wherein 
Are recommended ſeveral weighty Points, 
relating to Companies of Merchants ; 


The Act of Navigation, Naturalization of 
Strangers, and our Woollen ManufaQtures. 


The Balance of Trade, 
And Nature of Plantations; with their Conſe- 


quences, in relation to the Kingdom, are ſe- 


riouſly diſcuſſed. N 
Methods for the Employment and Maintenance of 
the Poor are propoſed. | 


The Reduction of Intereſt of Money to 47. per 
Cent. is recommended. 


AndſomePropoſals for erecting a Court of Merchants 


for determining Controverſies — to Mari- 
time Affairs, and for a Law for transferring of 
Bills of Debts are humbly offered. 
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PREFACE. 
" HE following anſwer to 
the treatiſe, entituled, In- 
- tereſt of money miſtaken, I 
So wrote long before the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, which began 
the 19th of October, 1669, but 
foreſeeing that that ſeſſion might 
be engaged in greater debates of a- 
nother nature, and in conſequence 
not have leiſure to conſider this 
ſubject, I deferred the printing of 
it, ſince which I have ſeen another 
treatiſe, wrote by Thomas Manly, 
gentleman, endeavouring to prove, 
That it will be for the advantage 

of this kingdom, to continue the 
intereſt of Money at fix per cent; 
but after ſeveral peruſals of his trea- 
tao ad... 
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- .tiſe, I muſt needs fay, that either 1 
underſtand nothing of this ſubject, or 
elſe this gentleman is the greateſt 
ſtranger to it that ever undertook to 
diſcourſe it, he having wrote much, 
bark in my opinion nothing to the pur - 

ſe, more than was much better 
8 brieflier) ſaid by the author 
of the fore-mention'd treatiſe, out 
of which moſt of his ſeems to be 
borrowed, though the words be va- 
tied, with ſome additions of interro- 
gations, expoſtulations, ſimilies and 
'Circumlocutions, 

Beſides, the gentleman taking up 
things at random, and for want of 
a due underſtanding of the matter, 
is very unfortunate in his inſtances 
of fact, vi. 

In his preface, about the middle 
is words are, Has abatement of 
% uſury, or ſome other ſublime po- 
*«'licy, obliged the French, of late to 
"0" et upon trade and manufactures? 5 
And then He affirms, that I dare not 


touch on that Swing, in regard that 
nation 
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V! 
vation has not for many years alter'd- . 
"intereſt from 7 per cent. 

- To his interrogation, I anſwer” 
tively, that the abatement of uſuty 
has done it; and if you will not he- 
lieve me, read the French edicts 


themſelyes, and they will tell you ſo; ; 


(an abſtract of one of which I have 
Tecited j in the following treatiſe, _ 
To his affirmation, that I dare 
not touch upon this ſtring, I ſay, 1 
dare do it, and put the whole iſſue 
"thereupon, for the French in fact 
have brought down, the uſe of mo- 
ney under 6 per cent. and that to g 
per cent. lately, as I have been 2 
dibly informed, and do believe; - and 
af they. had omitted this, all their 
bulling in other things would ſigni- 
fy very little in concluſion. 
The Swedes likewiſe, ſince they 
eſtabliſh'd their Council of Trade, 
and ſet themſelves to the; conſidera- 
tion of becoming conſiderable by it, 
have reduced their intereſt from 10 
to 6 per cent. 


A'S © RR His 
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© His following Words are, Do 
Italy and Holland owe their trade 
"and riches to the lowneſs of uſu- 
ry, or to their innate frugality, 
_* wonderful induſtry, and admira- 
„ ” % - my sl 
Ianſwer; low intereſt is the natu- 
ral mother of frugality, induſtry 
and Arts, which I hope the gentle- 
man's eyes will be open enough to 
ſee by that time he has read a little 
further, and conſider d two or three 
years longer. 4 5 
But it may be faid, How can a 
lo intereſt be the natural mother of 
frugality, when, if this gentleman 
muſt be credited, abatement of our 
uſe- money brought in our drinking? 
which he does not only ſay but prove 
as he thinks, by an Inſtance of fact; 
for he ſays, we, now ſpend uſually 
"twenty thouſand tuns of French wine, 
(and he believes that a far greater 
quantity is yearly 22 and that 
the computation of Spaniſh Rheniſh, 
and Levant wines, far exceeds — 
* * — 
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former; ſo that by his calculation, 
and as he ſays, grounded upon a very 
ood authority, viz. a report to the 
ouſe of Commons, it ſhould ſeem 
that there is about the quantity of for - 
ty five thouſand tuns of wine of all 
ſorts imported annually into England. 
But if it ſhall appear in fact, that 
before the laſt abatement of intereſt 
from 8 to 6 per cent. we did uſually 
import near twice the quantity of 
wines armually we now do, and that 
now in all ſorts of wines we do not 
import above the quantity of twenty 
thouſand tuns yearly ; then what 
will become of his large ſtructure, 

built upon ſo ſandy a foundation ? 
Reader! this is the caſe, and the 
matter of fact truly recited by me, 
(which many of the honourable mem 
bers of the Houſe of Commons well- 
know) and miſtaken by him; from 
whence I might. with much more; 
reaſon infer, that the abatement of 
| Intereſt drove out our drinking, (ſo pro 
tanto it did) but I know there were 
A 3 likewiſe 
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likewiſe other cauſes for it; eſpecially 
the additiona] duties that Naa! time 
to time have been laid upon wines. 

But before J part with the gentle 
man on this point, I muſt note to 
him another monſtrous miſtake in 
fact, or at leaſt in his inference, viz. 
he fays, that twenty thouſand tuns of 
French wines at 28. 8d. per gallon, 
amounts to 6400001. and concludes' 
(if I underſtand him) that ſo much 
is loſt to England; whereas, were 
the matter of fact as he ſuppoſeth, 
which is not ſo in any meaſure, this 
inference would be ſtrangely errone- 
ous; for by the expence of ſuch quan- 
tity we can rationally loſe only the 
firſt coſt, which is but about 6 or 7 1. 
per tun, and that amounts to but: 
1200col. or 140000L. at the utmoſt, 
all the reſt being freight, cuſtom and 
charges paid to the King, and our 
own countrymen, and conſequently 
not loft to England. | 

To conclude this head, I do agree 
fully: FROM the grndeman that —_— 

an 
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and prodigality are as well prejudi- 
; cial — 2 as to — 4 | 
lies; and that the expence of foreign 
commodities, eſpecially foreign ma- 
nufactures, is - worſt. nce a 
nation can be inclinable to, and 
ought to be prevented as much as 
poſſible, but that nothing has nor 
will incline this or any other na- 
tion more to thriftineſs and good 
husbandry, than abatement of inter- 
eſt, I think I have proved in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe, - and therefore- all 
that this gentleman has ſaid about 
— &c. is againſt himſelf, ere 
for leſſening of intereſt. 

The gentleman at the beginning 
his preſence ſays, He will not en- 
© quire into the law fulneſs of inter- 
* eft, but leave the ſcrupulous to 
the ſeveral diſcourſes made publick- 
con that ſubject. For my part I 
ſhall agree with him in that like wiſe; 
and to the intent that what has been 
made publick formerly may the 
better be known, I would intreat 

| A4- _ thoſe 
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thoſe that would be thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied therein, diligently to peruſe 
an excellent treatiſe, entitled, 
The Engliſh uſurer, or uſury con- 
e demn'd,: being a collection of the 
_  * opinipns of many of the learned 
Fathers of the Church of England, 
and: other Divines printed at Lon- 
don, anno 1634, and now about to 
be reprinted. | 
- But upon this occaſion I ſhall hum- 
bly preſume to ſay, That if by the 
following diſcourſes it (hall appear, 
that the intereſt of England being 
higher than that of our neighbour . 
country, does render our lands 
(our common mother) of vile and 
baſe eſteem; does prevent the culti- 
vation and improvement of our coun- 
try, as otherwiſe it might and would 
be improved ; does hinder the growth 
of Trade and imployment and En- 
creaſe of the hands of our country; 
does encourage idleneſs and luxury, 
and diſcourage navigation, induſtry, 
arts and inventions; then I make no 
r X A queſtion 
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queſtion but the taking of ſuch an 
intereſt as exceeds the meaſure of our. 
neighbours, is Malum in ſe, by the: 
light of nature, and conſequentiy *- 


ſin, although God had never expres! *. } 


ly forbid it. 29 071 74(+ 1 BY 
But the Uſurer may ſay, ſuppoſe 
the Borrower makes 12 per cent. of 
my money, is it a fin in me to take 
6 per cent. of him? I anſwer, between 
them two there may be no commu»: 
tative injuſtice, according to my weak 
judgment, while each retains a mu- 
tual benefit, the U ſurer for his money, 
the Borrower for his induſtry; but 
in the mean time if the rate given and 
taken exceed the rate of our neigh- 
hour nations, thoſe fatal national 
evil conſequences wil enſue to our 
common country by ſuch a practice, 
which therefore I conclude to be Ma- 
lum in ſe: And peradventure there- 
fore the wiſdom of God almighty did 
prohibit the Jews from lending upon 
uſe one to another, but allowed them 
to lend to ſtrangers for the enrich- 
A 5 ing 
wed 
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ing of their own nation, improve- 
ment of their on territory, and 
for the impoverithing of others; thoſe: 
to whom they were permitted to lend 
being ſuch only 7 they were 
commanded to deftroy, or at leaſt to 
keep poor and miſerable; as the Gi- 
beonites, &c. hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water. 

I ſuppoſe to do the gentleman that 
right; as not to omit taking notice of 
any thing he has of novelty in rela- 
tion to the preferit controverſy, whe- 
ther it pe material or no; and in or- 
der thereunto, the next o_ T ob- 
ſerve new in his treatiſe, is, age ” 
It is, ſays he, — 

* that ſpoils the Engliſh trade, a a- 
* baſes our lands, not uſury; and 
therefore he propounds the making 
a law to retrench the hire of 

mens labour, (an _—_ charitable 
project, and well becoming a uſur- 
er) The anſwer to this is caly. 

Firſt; Iaffirm, and can prove he is 

miſtaken in fact, for the Dutch, with 


whom 
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whom we principally contend in trade 
give generally more wages to all their 
manufacturers, by at leaſt two pence” 
in the Shilling, than the Engliſh. © 

Secondly, Wherever wages are 
high, univerſally throughout the 
whole world, tis an infallible evidence 
of the riches of that country; and where 
ever wages for labour run low, it is 
a proof of the poverty of that place. 

Thirdly, It is multitudes of people, 
and good laws, ſuch as cauſe an en- 
creaſe of people, which principally 
enrich any country; and if we retrench 
by law the labour of our people, 'we 
drive them from us to other coun- 
tries that give better rates, and ſo the 
Dutch have drained us of our ſeamen 
and woolen manufacturers, and we 
the French of their artificers and 
filk manufucturers, and many more 
we ſhould, if our laws otherwiſe 
gave them fitting encouragement, 


of which more in due place. 

Fourthly, If any particular trades 
exact more here than in Holland, they 
k f S . are * 
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are only ſuch as do it by virtue of in- 
corporations, privileges, and charters, 
of which the cure is eaſy by an act 
of naturalization, and without com- 
pulſitory laws. | 
It is true, our great grand-fathers 
did exerciſe ſuch policy of endea- 
vouring to retrench the price of la- 
bour by a law (although they could 


nevereffect it) but that was before trade 
Was introduced into this Kingdom; we 


are ſince, with the reſt of the trading 
world, grown wiſer in this matter, 
and 1 hope ſhall ſo continue. | 
The next new objection the gentle- 
man has, is page 13, If we abate 
«intereſt (ſaid be) will not the 
*« Hollander take the ſame courſe, 
« while we like Children wiak, 
* and think no body fees us?” 
Ves, certainly the Dutch will take 
the fame courſe, except they leave 


their old wont, for we never yet a- 
bated our intereſt, but they ſoon a- 
bated theirs; but what if they do? 
wehkaving brought our intereſt to 4 per 
wis! cent. 


W 
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cent. ſhall have them againſt a wall; 
we know the lenght of the tedder, 
they cannot run much farther from 
us, ſo that if we wink, it is not like 
children as the gentleman ſuppoſes; 
but if we take his advice, we ſhall 
wink like children, while other nati- 
ons ſtrike us by abating their intereſt. 

2. If we cannot gain all we would 
of them preſently, we ſhall gain the 
more from other parts of the world, 
that cannot ſuddenly abate their in- 
tereſt to any * with ours. 

3. Why ſhould we abſolutely con- 
clude that other Nations will da it? 
May we not think that ſome parts f 
or people in the world may be as un- 
foreſceing as this gentleman. pretends. 
to be, and not know it is for their 
advantage to lower their intereſt; 
though we know it to be ours? 

4. Why may we not think that 
corru ption, avarice, and uſurers, may 
be ſo prevalent, in ſome parts of the 
world, as to obſtruct ſo good and 
pational a work as this? 


I omit 


. 
| 
| 


in leſs than thirty years. 
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I omit ſeveral other errors in fact 
that the gentleman is guilty of in 
the courſe of his writing, and muſt 
needs be fo, having taken up his no- 
tions (for want of experience) upon 
truſt from others, who perhaps un- 
derſtand as little as himſelf, viz. page 
16. he ſays, Our vent into Spain and 
Portugal is greatly leſſened, and 


conſequently he reckons them two 


trades, among others, loſt in whole 
or in part: ſo great a miſtake, that 
I dare affirm and appeal to the re- 
cord of the cuſtom-houſe books, for 
a judgment in this caſe, that thoſe 
two trades, as to our native expor- 
tations, are more than trebled with- 


Page 21. he es. that if wages, 
&c. were as cheap, and uſury as 


low with us as in Holland, yet if 
our merchants live at fo great a rate 


as now they do, how is it poſſible we 
Mould thrive on as eaſy gains as 
thoſe who ſpend ſo much teſs, and 


trade ſo much more? 
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I anſwer, there is nothing in the 
world will engage our merchants to 
ſpend leſs and trade more, than the 
abatement of intereſt, for the! ſub- 
duing of intereſt will bring in multi- 
tudes of traders; as it has in Holland, 
to ſuch a degree, that almoſt all 
their people of both ſexes art tra- 
ders, and the traders will ne- 
ceſſitate merchants: to trade for lets: 
profit; and conſequently be more fru- 
gal in their expence, which is the 
true reaſon why many ccoſiderable 
bee a the leſſening of 
intereſt, of which I have ſaid ſome- 
what more in "OY following treatiſe,” 

Page 43. pounds another 
remedy for the Km. ce of our trade, 
and he keeping our coin at home, 
and enlarges much upon it in his 
appendix, which is to diminiſh the 
intrinfick value of our coin, 

If the gentleman had underſtood; 
wade halffo well as he is ſaid to do- 
mortgages, bonds, and bills, certainly 
he would not have mentioned this 

| old 
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old thread-bare and expoſed project 
which is a trick has been tried ſo of- 
ten in Spain, till it has left them 
more black money (as they call it) 
chan white or yellow, notwithſtand- 
ing their Silver mines in Peru and 
Mexico, and that their laws: make it 
death to export gold or ſilver. 
- This conceit IJ have known three 
times experienced likewiſe in Portu - 
gal, within this twenty four or 
twenty five years, at firſt the piece 
of 8 rials went at 400 ries, after that 
was brought to 480, after that to 
20, and now to 600 ries, and yet 
ul we bring their money from 
— as heretofore, and ſell our 
commodities to them for as much 
hives as ever. 
I The reaſon is en ſuppoſe for 
example, a hat that was uſually ſold 


d them for four pieces of eight, when 
1 the Piece of eight was at 400 


ries, we then fold ſuch a hat for 
1600 ries; when they raiſed the 
Wt beneiiton .- piece 
o 


* 5 "7 . 
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iece of eight to 8 ries perpiece more, 
r fold * 2 
ſo riſing in proportion as they raiſe 
1 15 merchants ſtillobſerving 
what the intrinſick value of the mo- 
ney is, not the name it is called b; 
and ſo it would be in England, or 
any part of the world. 
I have now done with all I can 
find of novelty in this gentleman's : 
treatiſe, to meddle with old and ſtale - 
matter, which in other words has 
been often ſaid, and as often anſwer d. 

would be but to trouble the reader” 
with impertinences; fo would it like 
wiſe to uſe opprobrious calumniating 
reflections, as he does covertly in a 
buſineſs of that ſeriouſneſs, weight, 
and publick concernment as this is; 
J underſtand not the world ſo little 
as not to know, that he that will 
faithfully ſerve his county, muſt be 
content to paſs through good report 
and evil report, neither regard 1: 
which I meet with, a truth La, 
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ſure at laſt will vindicate itſelf, and 
be found: by my countrymen. 

Vet before I carr this:preface, 
I muſt needs take notice of one thing 
to be wonder'd at, viz. that ſome 
had the confidence publickly to aſ- 
ſert before the Lords, when this con- 
troverſy was debated — their 
Lordſhips, that when intereſt was at 
10 per cent. land was ſold at twenty 
years purchaſe; a ſtrange, preſumtu- 
ous, and incredible aſſertion againſt 
records, againſt experience, and a- 

-reaſon ; to which I doubt not 
but their Lordſhips will be able to 
give a full confutation out of their 
own: memorials, before this be 
made publick. 

And for the reaſon of it, will any 
man believe that our fathers were 
ſo. ſtupid as to lay out their money 
in land, not to ſee it again in twen- 
ty years, when at ſingle intereſt at 
10 per cent. they might double their 
money in ten years, at intereſt upon 
intereſt i in ſeven years? 


I have 
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I have been told by a perſon of ve- 
ry great honour, that this gentleman 
himſelf in his private diſcourſe, con- 
feſſes that the abatement of intereſt 
will advance the value of land; but 
he queſtions whether it will encreaſe 


trade; certainly a needleſs ſcruple to 
any man that ſſialb deliberately conſi- 
der the inſeparable affinity that is in 
all nations, and at all times between 
land and trade, which are twins, and 
have always, and ever will wax and 
wane er. It cannot be ill with 
trade, but land will fall, nor ill with 
lands, but trade will fecbit. - 

But in regard this gentleman is 0 
miſerably miſtaken in the Trades of 
Spain and Portugal, which he rec- 

kons as loſt, I think it may be:uſeſul! 
to inform him, and others better, 
what trades are really loſt, and en- 
quire how we came to loſe them,” 
and what trades we till retain, and 
why, and of both as briefly. as 1 
can, becauſe I have ſaid ſ 

of them in the following treatiſe. 


Of 
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of Ta ADE 5. loſt, 
Is. 

1. The Ruſia aue, para the 
Dutch had laſt year twenty two Sail 
of great ſhips, and the Engliſh but 
one, whereas formerly we had more 
of that trade than the Dutch. 


| 2. The Greenland trade, where 
te Dutch and Hamburghers have 
yearly at leaſt four or five hundred Sail 
of ſhips, and the Engliſh but one 
the: laſt year, and none the former. 
| The g reat trade of ſalt from 
St. Vuals in Portugal, and from 
France, with ſalt, wine, and brandy 
to the eaſt· lands. 

4. All the vaſt and notorious 
trade of fiſning for white g 
upon our on coaſt. 

5. The Eaſt Country trade, in 
| . which we have not half ſo much to 
das we had formerly, and the Dutch 
ten times more * they had in 
| 6 en paſt. | 
DA ILIH. 1 } ci 10. 
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6. A very great part of our trade 
for Span a hon Rom! Bilvao. Theſe 
trades, and ſome more I could name, 
the Dutch intereſt of three per cent. 
and narrrow- limited companies in 
England, have beat us out of. 
F. The Eaſt- India trade for nut- 
megs, cloves, and mace, an extraor- 
dinary profitable trade, the Dutch 
arms and fleights have beat us out 
of, but their lower intereſt gage 
ſtrength to their arms and acuteneſs 
eee 
8. The great trade for China and 
Japan, (of which we have no ſhare) 
is an effect of their low intereſt, thoſe 
trades not being to be obtained but 
by a long proceſs, and great disburſe- 
ments, deſtitute of preſent, but with 
expectation of future gain, which fix _ 

r cent. cannot bear. | | 
9. The trades of Scotland and Ire- 
land, two of our own kingdoms the 
Dutch have bereaved us of, and ut. 
effect wholly engroſſed to them» 
ſelves, of hich their low intereſt th 
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3 the. principal engine, though I 
now other, Accidents have contribu- 
"ted thereto, of which more heacafter. 
.... 19. The trade for Norway is in 
17 part loſt to the Danes, Hol- 
einers, Kc. by reaſon of ſome 
clauſe in the act of navigation, of 
Which more in due place. 
11. A very great part of the French 


trade for exportation, is loſt, by rea- 


lon of great unpolitions, laid there 


upon our draperies. . 


12. A great part of the plate-trade 
from Cadiz! is loſt to the Datch, who 
7 1 reaſon of the lowneſs of their in- 
"tereſt, can afford to let their, ſtocks 
"lie before-hand at Seville and Cadiz, 
" againſt the arrival of the Spanith. flo- 
ta, Which ſometimes are expected 
chree, fix, nine, and twelve months be- 
fore they come, eſpecially ſince the 
late interruptions that our Jamaica 
capers have given them; by which 
means they engroſs the greateſt part 
of the filver, whereas we, in regard 
our Nc run at a higher intereſt, 

can- 


, 
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cannot ſo well afford to keep them 
ſo long dead. It is true, the Engliſh 
have yet a ſhare in this trade, by rea- 
ſon of ſome after -recited natural ad- 
vantages, viz. woollen-manufactures, 
tin, lead, "fiſh, &c. inſeperably an- 
nexed by God's providence to this 
kingdom. It is true Hike wife, that 
the peace at Munſter has much fur- 
thered the Dutch in that affair; but 
as true it is, that the lower intereſt 
has enabled them to make a much 
greater improvement and advantage 
in trade by that peace than ever 
they could otherwiſe have done. 
13. The trade of Surrunbam, ſince 
the Dutch got poſſeſſion of that coun- 
"try in the late war, is ſo totally loſt 
to the Engliſh, that we have now no 
more commerce with that country, 
than we ſhould have if it were ſunk 
in the ſea, ſo ſevere and exact are 
the Hollanders in keeping the trades 
of their own plantations intirely to 
their own people. 


14. The 


* 


Sn ends: a or New- 
Vork. we ſhould have gained inſtead 
of the former, ſince we got poſleſ- 
Gon of that place in the late war, if 
the Dutch had not been connived at 
therein at firſt, which now I hope 
they are not; for if they ſhould be, 
it would not only be to the intire 
_ Joſs of that trade to England, but 
greatly to the prejudice of the Engliſh 

trade to Virginia, becauſe the Dutch 

under pretence of trading to and from 
"New-York, carry great quantities of 
Virginia Tobacco directly for Holland. 
3 The Engliſh trade to Guinea 
I fear is much declined, by reaſon 
that company hath met with diſcou- 
ragement from ſome of our neigh- 
bours. 

Note, that moſt of the afore · men- 
tion' d trades are the greateſt trades in 
the world, for the employment of 
pong and ſeamen. 

A2dly, That no trades deſerve fo 
much care to procure, and en. 
and encouragement to proſecute, as 


theſe | 


* 
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thoſe that employ the moſt ſhipping, 
altho' the commodities tranſport- 
ed be of ſmall value in themſelves; 


for, firſt, they are certainly the moſt 


profitable; for beſides the gain accru- 


1 ing by the goods, the freight, which 


is in ſuch trades often more than the 
value of the goods, is all profit to the 
nation, beſides, they bting with them 
a great acceſs of power (hands as 
well as money) many ſhips and ſea- 
men being juſtly the reputed ſtrength 
and ſafety of England, | 
I could mention more trades that 
we have loſt, and are in the highway 
to loſe, but 1 ſhall forbear at preſent 
for fear this —_ ſhould prove too 
big; as alſo for other reaſons, 
The trades we yet retain are, 
iſt, For fiſh, the trade of red her- 
rings at Yarmouth, pilchards in the 
Welt country, and cod-fiſh in New- 
foundland and New-England. 
2dly, A good part of the Turkey, 
Italian, Spaniſh, and Portugal trades. 
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Our trades to and from our own 
plantations, viz. Virginia, Barbadoes, 
New- England, Jamaica, and the 
Lee ward-Iſlands. | 

If any ſhall here aſk me, how it 
comes to pals that the Dutch low in- 
tereſt has not caſhiered us of theſe 
trades, as well as the former, I ſhall 
anſwer, firſt generally, and then par- 
ticularly. | 

1. Generally I ſay, the Dutch low 
intereſt has miſerably leflened us in 
all trades of the world, not ſecured to 
us by laws, or by ſome natural ad- 
vantage. which over-ballances the 
diſproportion of our intereſt of mo- 
ney, which diſproportion I take to 
be 3 per cent. | 

2. Particularly the red herring 
trade we retain, by reaſon of two na- 
tural advantages; one is, the fiſh for 
that purpoſe muſt be brought freſh 
on ſhore, and that the Dutch cannot 
do with theirs, becauſe the herrings 
ſwim on our coaſt, and conſequently 


at too great a diſtance from theirs. 
The 
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The other is, thoſe herrings muſt 
be ſmoked with wood, which cannot 
be done on any reaſonable terms, but 
in a woody country, ſuch as England 
is, and Holland is not. Theſe ad- 


a vantages that God has given our land 

do counterpoize and overpoize the 
diſproportion of intereſt, viz. 3 per 

I een 

. cent. otherwiſe we might ſay, farewel 


red herrings as well as white. 

The pilchards on the welt coaſt 
likewiſe come to our ſhores, and muſt 
be cured and preſſed upon the land, 
which is impoſſible for the Dutch to 
do. | 

The Newfoundland fiſhing is ma- 
naged by weſt countrymen, whole 
ports are properly ſituated for that 
country, and the country itſelf is his 
majeſty's; ſo the Dutch can have no 
footing there, if they could, 3 per 
cent. would ſoon ſend us home to 
keep ſheep. os” then 

As to - Turkey, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and Portugal trades, though our vent 
for fine cloth, and ſome ſorts of ſtuffs, 
| B 2 be 
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be declined, yet we retain a very 
conſiderable part of thoſe trades, 
by reaſon of ſome natural and ſome 
artificial or legal advantages, which 
preponderates 3 per cent, Such 
as theſe: SEE 

iſt, The wool of which our mid- 
ling and coarſe cloths are made, 
is our own, and conſequently cheap- 
er to us than the Dutch can ſteal it 
from us, paying freights, commiſſion, 
bribes and couſenage, and ſome- 
times armed guards to force it off. 
A2dly, Our feuel and victual is 
cheaper in remote parts from Lon- 
don, and conſequently our manufac- 
turers can and do work cheaper than 
the Dutch, whatever Mr. Manly 
erroneouſly affirms. 
3dly, The redherring, pilchard, 
Newfoundland, and New-England 
fiſhery, by which we carry on much 
of thoſe trades, are inſeparably an- 
nexed to this kingdom, as before is 
demonſtrated, and by the OE - 
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God almighty, not by our 'own 
wiſdom or induſtry, ; 

Athly, Our lead and tin, by which 
we carry on much of thoſe trades, 
are natives with us. 

5thly, Our country conſumes 
within itſelf more of Spaniſh wines 
and fruit, Zant currants, and Le- 
vant oils, than any country in Eu- - 
rope. 1 
6thly, Which is an artificial ad- 
vantage (and due to the wiſdom of 
the contrivers) our act of navigation 
compels us, or at leaſt would do, if 
it were juſtly adminiſtered, to im- 
port none of thoſe goods but from 
the proper ports of their imbarkati- 
on, and by Engliſh ſhipping only. 


The trades to and from all our 6 


own plantations, are likewiſe ſecur- 
ed to us by the act of navigation, or 
would be, if that act were truly ex- 
ecuted; and if it were not for that, 
you ſhould ſee _ Dutch ſhips at 
our own plantation for one Engliſh. 
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To conclude this paragraph, the 
Dutch low intereſt, through our own 
ſupineneſs, has robbed us totally of 
all trade, not inſeparably annexed to 
this kingdom by the benevolence of 
divine providence, and our act of na- 
vigation, which, though it has ſome 
things in it wanting amendment, de- 
ſerves to be called our Charta Mariti- 
ma, inſomuch as with ſhame to our 
ſelves it may be truly faid of us, as 

we proverbially ſay to careleſs per- 
ſons they have loſt all that is looſe. 

When I think of theſe things, I 
cannot but wonder that there ſhould. 
be found Engliſhmen who want not 
bread to eat, or cloathes to wear, 
ſhould be yet ſo unkind and hardheart- 
ed to their Country, as ſtrenuoufly 
to endeavour (for private ends) the 
depriving her of ſo great a good, as 
would be the abatement of our inter- 
eſt to 4 fer cent. by a law. I have 
lately ſeen a treatiſe written about 
thirty years ſince, by Lewis Roberts, 
merchant, wherein he highly exag- 

* E gerates 
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gerates (and with great reaſon) the 
wonderful advantages the Dutch have 
by the lowneſs.of their euſtoms; but 
ſeeing an exact imitation in that re- 
pe is not conſiſtent with our af 
airs at preſent, though much to be 
deſired in due time, I inſiſt not there - 
upon, but think it neceſſary by the: 
way, to make this true — 
ſion, viz. that 2 per cent. extraordin- 
ary, in intereſt, is worſe: than 4 per 
cent. <p OE in cuſtoms, be- 
cauſe cuſtoms run only upon our 
goods imported or exported,: and 
4 but once * all; e gn | 
runs as W upon our 4 
goods, and muſt be yearly paid on 
ſo long as they are in being; 
and the ſhips in many bulkey trades, 
and ſuch as are nationally maſt pra- 
fitable, are of four times che _ 
of the goods. 
That old objection about Sie | 
and orphans, 1 have I think fully an- 
 ſwered in my former treatiſe; but be- 


un I yet — meet with ity 
B 4 I ſhall 
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I ſhall ſay a word more to it here, 
VIZ. | 
1. Widows and Orphans are not 
one to twenty of the whole people ; 
and it is the wiſdom of law-makers 
| to provide for the good of the majo- 
rity of people, though a minor part 
ſhould a little ſuffer. 
2. Of widows and orphans, not 
one in forty will ſuffer by the abate- 
ment of intereſt for theſe reaſons, 
1ſt, Of widows and orphans nine 
of ten in this kingdom have very 
little or nothing at all left them b 
their deceaſed relations; and all ſuch 
will have an advantage by the abate- 
ment of intereſt, becauſe ſuch abate- 
ment will encreaſe trade, and in 
ce occaſion more employ- 
ment for ſuch neceſſitous perſons. 
2dly, Many widows and orphans 
have jointures, annuities, copyliolas, 
and other lands left them, as well 
as money; and all ſuch will be gain- 
ers by the abatement of intereſt. 


3dly, 
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zdly, For all London orphans the 


city gives not now above 5, and to 
ſome 4 fer cent. intereſt, ſo the loſs 


to ſuch is not worth ſpeaking of. 

Athly, Many executors are ſo un- 
worthy as to allow orphans no inter- 
eſt, and juſtify themſelves by law; 
to ſuch orphans it will be all one 
what the legal rate of intereſt is. 
Fthly, When the law for abate- 

ment of intereſt is paſt, many more 

parents will leave their children an- 
nuities and eſtates running in trade, 
as they do in Holland and Italy, 
whereby the abatement of intereſt 
will - become profitable, not r i 
cial to them. 

And for the few chat at firſt may 
happen to ſuffer, of which the num» 
ber will be very fmall (and there- 
fore not to be named in competition 
withthe common good of thekingdom) 
they have an eaſy means within their 
own power, to prevent their being 
one farthing the worſe for the abate- 
ment of intereſt; it is but wearing a 
B 5 lawa 
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lawn whisk inſtead of a point de Ve- 
nice; and for the meaner ſort a ſerge 
petticoat, inſtead of a Silk one, and 
a plain pair of ſhoes inſtead of la- 
ced ones. And that the ladies may 
not be offended with me, I dare un- 
dertake that this will never ſpoil, 
but mend their marriages; beſides 
the greater good it will bring to their 
cauntry, and to their poſterities after 
them, whether they prove to be no- 
blemen, gentlemen, or merchants, &c. 
I have in ſeveral places of my en- 
ſuing treatiſe referred to ſome tracts 
I formerly publiſhed upon this ſub- 
ject, which being now wholly out of 
print, I thought fit to reprint and 
annex unto this, which at firſt 1 in- 
tended not. 
Some there are who would grant 
that abatement of intereſt, if it could 
be effected, would procure to the na- 
tion all the good that I alledge it 
will bring with it, but ſay it is not 
practicable, or at leaſt not now. 


— » 
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A needleſs ſcruple, and "conitra- 
dictory perience; for 1. a” law 


to ex 
has abated intereſt in England, three 
times within theſe few-years already; 
and what ſhould hinder its clic now 
more than formerly? - © 

2. If a law will not do it, why do 
the uſurers raiſe ſuch a duft, and en- 
gage ſo many friends to oppoſe the 
Paſſing an act to this purpoſe? 

The true reaſon is, becauſe they 
are wiſe enough to know that a law 
will certainly do it, as it has done 
already, though thi would - 
ſuade tes 0 cs eue | And 
if it be doubted we have not mon 
enough in England, beſides what” 
have ſaid in my former treatiſe as ti 
the encreaſe of our riches in gene- 
ral, I ſhall here give furthet fea- 
ſons of probability, which are the 
| beſt that can be expected in this 
caſe, to prove that we have how 
much more money in 32 than 
W A 
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Notwithſtanding the ſeeming ſcar- 
city at preſent, if I ſhould look further 
back than twenty years, the argu- 
ment would be ſtronger on my ſide, 
and the proportion of the encreaſe of 
money greater, and more perſpicu- 
ous ; but 1 ſhall confine myſelf to 
that time, which is within moſt mens 
memories. 

1. We give generally now one 
third more money with apprentices 
than we did twenty years pa vaſt, 

2. Notwithſtanding the decay and 
loſs of ſeveral trades and manufac- 
| tures, yet in the groſs we ſhip off now 
one third part more of the manufac- 
tures, as alſo lead and tin, than we 
did twenty years paſt, which is a 
cauſe as well as a proof of our en- 
. of money. 

I any doubt this, if they pleaſe to 
Wok . Dickins, ſurveyor of his 
majeſty's cuſtoms, who is the beſt a- 
ble I know | living, and has taken 
the moſt pains in theſe calc 
he may be ſatisfactorily reſolved. 
: 3. Houſes 
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3. Houſes new built in London 
yield twice the rent they did before 
the fire; and houſes generally imme- 
diately before the fire yielding about 
one fourth part more rent than they 
did twenty years paſt. 

4. The ſpeedy and coſtly buildings 
of London are a convincing (and to 
ſtrangers an amazing) argument of 
the plenty, and late encreaſe of mo—- 
ney in England. T7, | 

5. We have now more than dou- 
ble the quantity of merchants ſhip- 
ping than we had twenty years paſt 

6. The courſe of our trade from 
the encreaſe of our money is ſtrangely”. 
altered within theſe twenty years, 
moſt payments from merchants and 
' ſhopkeepers being now made with 
y money, whereas formerly the 
courſe of our general trade ran at 
three, fix, nine, twelve and eighteen 
months time, 1 0 wh eq 

But if this caſe be ſoclear, ſome may 
ask me, How comes it to paſs that 
ſorts of men complain ſo much 


of 
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F of the ſcarcity of men, erer, ; 


in the country? 
My anſwers to this query are, viz. 

1. This proceeds from the frailty 
and corruption of human nature, it 
being natural for men to complain 
of the preſent; and commend the 
times paſt; ſo ſaid they of old, The 
« former days were better than 
<« theſe; ” and I. can lay. in truth, 
upon my own memory, that men 
did complain as much of the ſcarci- 
ty of money, ever ſince I knew the 
world, as they do now; nay, the 
very ſame perſons that now complain 
of this, and commend that time, 
2. And more particularly, this com- 
plaint proceed proceeds from many mens find- 
ing themſelves uneaſy in the matters 
of w. torn religion, it being natural for: 
men, whan they are diſcontended at 
ane thing, to complain of all, and 
principally to utter their diſcontents 
and com 99 thoſe things which 
are er: popular. Thoſe that hate a 


man for ſome one cauſe, will ſeldom 
ws allow 
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allow of any thing that is good in 
him; and ſome that are angry with 
one perſon, or thing, will find fault 
with others that gave them no of- 
fence; like peevith perſons that meet- 
ing diſcontent abroad, coming home, 
quarrel with their wives, e 
ſervants, &c. 

3. And more eſpecially this com- 
plaint in the country, proceeds from 
the late practice of bringing up the 
tax- money in waggons to London, 
which did doubtleſs cauſe a —_ 
of money in the country. 

4. And principally this coming 
ſcarcity of money proceeds from the 
trade of bankering, which obſtructs 
circulation, advances uſury, and ren 
ders it ſo eaſy, that moſt men as 
ſoon as they can make up a ſum of 
gol. or 1001. ſend it in to the gold- 
ſmith; which does, and will occa- 
ſion while it laſts, that fatal pteſſingg 
neceſſity for money, ſo viſible through 
aut the whole kingdom, u 
and people. 
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From what has been laſt ſaid, it 


appears the matter in England is pre- 


par d for the abatement of intereſt, 
which Sir Henry Blunt, (an honou- 
rable member of his majeſty's council 
of trade) well ſaid before the Lords 
at the debate, is the Unum Magnum 
towards the proſperity of this king- 
dom: It is a generative good, and will 
bring many other good things with it. 
- T ſhall conclude with two or 
three requeſts to the reader. 

1. That he would read, and con- 
ſider what he reads, with an entire 


love to his country, void of private 


intereſts, and former ill grounded 


impreſſions received into his mind, 


to the prejudice of this principle. 
2. That he would read all (mind- 
ing the matter, not the ſtile, ) before 


be make a Judgment. 


3. That in all his meditations up- 


on Rs, he would warily 
1 


between the profit of the 

merchant and the gain of the king- 
dom, which are ſo far from being al- 
| ways 
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ways parallels, that frequently they 
run counter one to the other, altho 
moſt men by their education and bu- 
ſineſs, having fixed their eye and 
aim wholly upon the former, do 
uſually — *. theſe two in their 
Thoughts and diſcourſes of trade, 
or elſe miſtake the former for the 
latter; from which falſe meaſures : 
have proceeded, many vulgar er- 
rors in trade, ſome whereof by rea- 
ſon of mens frequent miſtakings, as 
aforeſaid, are become almoſt prover- 
bial, and often heard out of the 
mouths, not only of the common 
People, but of men that might 
know better, if they would duly 
conſider the aforeſaid diſtinction. 

Some of the ſaid common prover- 
bial errors are, vi. 

1. Vulgar error; we have too 


many merchants already. 

2. The Stock of England is too 
big for the trade of England. 

3. No man ſhould exerciſe two 


callings. 
4. Eſpe- 
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4. Eſpecially no ſhopkeeper ought 
tobe . eee | 
- 5. Luxury and ſome exceſs may 
be profitable. £ | 
©6. We have people — and 


more than we can em 

7. To ſuffer artificers to have as 
many apprentices as th ts 30> to 
— 5 

-8 The admiſſion of ſtrangers is to 
call in others to eat the brea& out of 
our own:mouths.. 

9. No man ought to live and trade 
— * n, that: is not a fre- 

* 

TEE Nor ſhould | any haifeminn, 
chat are not the ſons of u 
have ſervod ſoven years OY 


3 . is better ae le but ſor a 

und at 20 per cent. profit, 

—_— = three n+ pod at 10 pen cent. 
profit, and ſo Pro rata. | 
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12. Our plantations depopulate , - 
and conſequently impaveriſh Eng- 
land; with abundance more. that 
might be named, but that many of 
them are occaſionally: hinted, and 
I hope them and others confuted. in 
the following diſcourſe. = 

By what has been ſaid, and what 
follows, as well as by what moſt men 
obſerve, it is evident that this king 
dom is wonderfully fitted by the 
bounty of God Almighty, for a great 
progreſſion in wealth and power; and] | 
that the only means to arrive at bath: 
or either of them, is tu improve and 
advance trade, and that the way to- 
thoſe improvements is not hedged up 
with thorns, nor hidden from us in 
the dark, or intrigued with difficultiess 


* 


but very natural and facile, if we would 

ſet about them, and begin the right 

way, caſting off ſome of our old mi- 

ſtaken principles in trade, which wer 

inherit from our anceſtors, who were 

ſaldiers, huntſmen, and W 9 
an 
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and therefore neceſſarily unſkilful 
in the myſteries of, and methods to 


improve trade, (though their natu- 


ral s were nothing inferior to 
ours) trade being but a novel thing 
in England, comparatively to other 
of the world ; and in my opi- 
nion not yet advanced to the one fifth 

of improvement that this land- 
is capable of; and I think no true 
Engliſhman will deny that the ſeaſon 
cries aloud to us, to be up and doing 
before our fields become unoccupied, 
and before the Dutch get too much 


the whip- hand of us, whom (in ſuch 


a caſe, were they freed from their 


- French fears which they labour un- 


der at preſent) I fear we ſhould find 
as ſevere talkmaſters, as ever the 
Athenians were to the little trading 
cities of Greece. 

Neither are the Dutch the only 


neighbours we have at this time for 


corrivals in trade, but the French 


king and king of Sweden are now as 
IE #9 active, 


* 
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active” induſtrious and 
aa get too in this affair; and 

ave, and are ordering things as 
hm pr for promoting it, as the 

utch themſelves. 7 5 
When I began to write this trea» 
tiſe, I intended not to enlarge 


* 


on ſo many particulars, and the 


rather becauſe nothing can be ſaid 
for publick good, but will croſs 


the particular ends, as well as the 


opinions of many private perſons ; 
and ſtill the more. is ſaid, the more 
are diſobliged ; but my duty to my 
country overcoming thoſe doubtful 


conſiderations, I have adventured _ 


this ſecond time to expoſe my con- 
ceptions to publick cenſure, with 
this confidence, that after theſe 
principles have ſuffered the accuſto- 
mary perſecution of tongues and 
pens, naturally and conſtantly ac- 
companying all new propoſals for a 
while, they will at length the moſt, 
if not all of them, or ſome thing very 
like them, come to be generally 

©, received 
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Ceiveil ano hot we- d Me pub- 
lick ſanction, by being paſſed wo 
Jaws (gradually, not at once) con- 
cerning the time of which I am not 


careful, but for my country fake, I 
<ould- wich i might | be ſhortned. 
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— in their dome- 
ſtic and foreign trade, riches, 
and multitude of ſhipping; is the envyx 
of the preſent, and may be the wonder 


of future generations: And yet the 


means whereby they have thus advanced 
themſelves, are ſufficiently obvious, and 

in a great meaſure imitable by moſt o- 
ther nations, but more eaſily by us of 
this Kingdom of England, which 1 
ſhall endeavour to CER in ens 
following een 's 


= 
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they have advanced their Trade, and 
thereby improved their eſtates, are theſe 
following, 3 
Firſt, They have in their greateſt 
councils of ſtate and war, trading-mer- 
Chants that have lived abroad in moſt 
parts of the world ; who have not only 
the theoretical knowledge, but the prac- 
tical experience of trade; by whom laws 
and orders are contrived, and peaces 
with foreign princes projected, to the 
great advantage of their trade. 
Secondly, Their law of gavel-kind, 
whereby all their children poſſeſs an e- 
qual ſhare of their fathers eſtates after 
their deceaſe, and ſo are not leftto wreſ- 
tle with the world in their youth with 
inconſiderable aſſiſtance of fortune, as 
moſt of our youngeſt ſons of gentlemen 
in England are, who are bound appren- 
tices to merchants. 
Thirdly, Their exact making of all 
their native commodities, and packing 
of their herring, codſiſh, and all other 
commodities, which they ſend abroad 
in great quantities; the — 
of which is, That the repute of their 
ſaid commodities abroad, continues al- 
ways good, and the buyers vill accept 
of them by the marks, without opening; 
| | whereas 


a 
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whereas the fiſh which our Engliſn 
make in Newfoundland and New-Nng- 


land, and herrings at Yarmouth, often 
prove falſe and deceitfully made; and 


our pilchards from the Welſt-country 


falſe packed ſeldom contain the quantity 
for which the hogſheads are marked in 
which they are packed. | 
And in England the attempts 
our fore-fathers made for regulating of 
manufactures, when left to the executi- 
on of ſome particular perſon, in ſhort 
time reſolved but into a tax upon the 
commodity, without reſpect to the 
goodneis of it; as moſt notoriouſly a 
ars in the buſineſs of the AUL- 


ceſſors intended for a ſcrutiny into the 


goodneſs of the commodity; and to, 


that purpoſe a ſeal was invented, as a 
ſignal that the commodity was made ac- 
cording to the ſtatutes, which ſeals, it 
is ſaid, may now be bought by thou- 
ſands, and put upon what the buyers 
pleaſe. 


Fourthly, Their giving great encou- 


ragement and immunities to the inven» 
tors of new-manufactures, and the diſ- 
coverers of any new myſteries in-trade, 
and to thoſe that ſhall bring the com- 


moditics of other Nations firſt in uſeg 
C and 


which 


AGE, which doubtleſs our prede- 
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and practice amongſt them; for which 
the author never goes without his due re- 
ward allowed him at the public charge. 

Fifthly, Their contriving and build- 
ing of great ſhips to fail with ſmall 
charge, not above one third of what we 
are at, for ſhips of the ſame burthen in 
England; and compelling their ſaid 
ſhips, being of ſmall force to ſail always 
in fleets, to which in all time of danger 
they allow Convoy. 

- Sixthly, Their parſimonious and thrif- 
ty living, which is ſo extraordinary, that 
a merchant of one hundred thouſand 

unds eſtate with them, vill ſcarce ex- 
you ſo much percent. as one of fifteen 
hundred pounds eſtate in London. 

© Seventhly, The education of their 
children, as well daughters as ſons; all 
which, be they of never ſo great quality 
or eftate, they always take care to bring 
up to write — good hands, and to 
have the full knowledge and uſe of a- 
rithmetick and merchants Accounts; 
the well. underſtanding and practice of 
which, does ſtrangely infuſe into moſt 
that are the owners of that quality, of 
either ſex, not only an ability for com- 
merce of all kinds, but a ſtrong aptitude, 
love, and delight in it; and in regard 


the women are as knowing 3 
4 4a | : — 
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the men, it does encourage their huſ- 
bands to hold on their trades to their dy- 
ing days, knowing the capacity of their 
wives to get in their eſtates, and carry 
on their trades after their deaths: 
Whereas if a merchant in England ar- 
rive at any conſiderable eſtate, he com- 
monly withdraws his eſtate from trade, 
before he comes near the confines of old 
age; reckoning that if God ſhould call 
him out of the world, while the main 
of his eſtate is engaged abroad in trade, 
he muſt loſe one third of it, through 
the unexperience and unaptneſs of his 
wife to ſuch affairs; and fo it uſuallß 
falls out. | I 

Beſides, it has been obſerved in the 
nature of arithmeticks, that like other 
parts of the mathematicks, it does not 
only improve the rational faculties, but 
inclines thoſe that are expert in it ti 
thriftineſs and good husbandry, and pre- 
vents both husbands and wives in ſome 
meaſure in running out of their eſtates, 
when they have it always in their heads 
what their expences do amount to, and 
how ſoon by that courſe their ruin muſt 
overtake them, 


Eighthly, The lowneſsof their cuſtoms,” / * 
and the height of their exciſe, which is / 


certainly the moſt equal and indifferent 
C'2 "16 
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tax in the world, and leaſt prejudicial 
to any people, as might be made appear 
were it the ſubject of this diſcourſe. 
Ninthly, the careful providing for, 
and employment of their poor, which 
it is eaſy to demonſtrate can never be 
done in England comparatively to what 
it is with them, while it is left to the 
care of every pariſh to look after their 
own only. 
Tenthly, Their uſe of bonds, which 
are of ſo immenſe advantage to them, 
that ſome not without good grounds 
have eſtimated the profit of them to the 
ublick, to amount to at leaſt one mil- 
Yon of pounds ſterling per annum. , 
: Eleventhly, Their toleration of dif- 
ferent opinions in matters of religion : 
By reaſon of which many induſtrious 
ple of other Countries, that diſſent 
from the eſtabliſh*'d government of their 
churches, reſort to them with their fa- 
milies and eſtates, and after a few years 
co-habitation with them, become of the 
ſame common intereſt, 
\ ©. Twelfthly, Their Law-merchant, by 
-\ which all controverſies between mer- 


Chants and tradeſmenare decided in three 


or four days time, and that not at the 
lortieth part, I might ſay in many caſes, 
not the hundredth part, of the charge 
they are with us. Thir- 


\ 
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Thirteenthly, the law that is in uſe 
among them for transferring of bills for 
debt from one man to another: This is 
of extraordinary advantage to them in 
their commerce; by means of which, 
they can turn their ſtocks twice or 
thrice in trade, for once that we can in 
England; becauſe having ſold our fo- 
reign goods here, we cannot buy again 
to ad vantage, till we are poſſeſt of our 
money; which perhaps, we ſhall be ſix, 
nine, or twelve months in recovering: 
And if what we ſell be conſiderable, it 
is a good man's work all the year to be 
following vintners and fhopkeepers for 
money. Whereas, were the law for 
transferring bills in practice with us, 
we could preſently after ſail of our goods, 
diſpoſe of our bills and cloſe up our 
accounts. To do which, the advan- 

, eaſe, and accommodations it 
would be to trade, is ſo great, that none 
but merchants who have lived where 
that cuſtom is in uſe, can value to its due 
proportion. " Ta 

ourteenthly, Their keeping up pub- 
lic regiſters of all lands and houſes, 
ſold or mortgaged, whereby many 
chargeable law-ſuits are prevented, and 
the ſecurities of land and houſes ren- 


dered 
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dered indeed, ſuch as we commonly 
call, rea] ſecurities. 

Laſtly, The lownefs of intereſt of 
money, with them, which in peaceable 
times exceeds not three per cent. per an- 
num; and is now during this war with 
England, not above four per cent, at 
moſt. 


Some more particulars might be ad- 
ded, and thoſe aforeſaid further im- 


proved, were it my purpoſe to diſ- 


courſe at large of trade. But moſt of 
the former particulars are obſerved 
and granted by all men that make 
it any part of their buſineſs to in- 
Tpe& the true nature and principles 
of trade; but the laſt is not ſo much as 
taken notice of by the moſt ingenious, 
to be any cauſe of the great encreaſe of 
the riches and commerce of that peo- 
ple. 
1 F ſhall therefore in this paper confine 
myſelf to write principally my obſerva- 
tions touching that, viz; 

The profit that people have received, 
and any other may receive, by reducing 
the intereſt of money to a very low 
rate. | 

This, is my poor opinion, is the Cau- 
ſa Cauſans of all the other cauſes of the 
_ riches of that people; and that if - 

— tere 
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tereſt of money were with us reduced to 
the ſame rate it is with them, it would 
in a ſhort time render us as rich and con- 
ſiderable in trade as they now are, and 
conſequently be of greater damage to 
them, and advantage to us, than can 
happen by the iſſue of this preſent war, 
though the ſucceſs of it ſhould be as 
good as we could with, except it end in 
tREF total ruin and extirpation. 

To illuſtrate this, let us impurtielly 


ſearch our books, and enquire in What 


the ſtate and condition of this kingdom 
was, as to trade and riches, before any 
law concerning the intereſt of money was 
made: The firſt of which that I can find, 
was 4999 1545. and we ſhall be informed 
that the trade in England then Was in- 
conſiderable, and the merchants very 
mean and few: And that afterwards, 
viz. anno 1635. within ten years after in- 
tereſt was brought down to eight pe- 
cont. there were more merchants to be 
found upon the exchange worth each one 
thouſand pounds and upwards, than 
were in the former days, viz. before the 
year 1600. to be found worth one hun- 
dred pounds each. 

And now ſince intereſt” has been fla 
adda6cthwerty: years at ſix per cent. not- 
withſtanding our long civil wars, and 
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the great complaints of the deadneſs of 


trade, there are more men to be found 
upon the exchange now worth ten thou- 
land pounds eſtates, than were then of 
one thouſand pounds. 

And if this be doubted, let us aſk the 
aged, whether five hundred pounds por- 
tion with a daughter ſixty years ago, 
was not eſteemed a larger portion than 
two thouſand pounds now: And whe- 
ther gentlewomen in thoſe days would 
not eſteem themſelves well cloathed in a 
Serge gown, which a chamber maid 
now will be aſhamed to be ſeen in: 
Whether our citizens and middle fort 
of gentry now are not more rich in cloaths 
plate, jewels, and houſhold goods, &c. 
than the beſt ſort of knights and gentry 
were in thoſe days. And whether our 
beſt ſort of knights and gentry now do 
not exceed by much in thoſe things the 
nobility of England ſixty years paſt: 
Many of whom then would not go to 
the price of a whole ſatten doublet; the 
Embroiderer being yet living, who has 
aſſured me he has made many hundreds 
of them for the nobility with canvas 
backs. jf Or | 
Which way ever we take our mea- 
ſures, to me it ſeems evident, that ſince 
our firſt abatement of intereſt, — 
3 f TIC 
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riches and ſplendor of this kingdom ts 
encreaſed to above tour, I might ſay a- 
bove ſix, times ſo much as it was. | 

We have now almoſt one hundred 
coaches for one we had formerly. We 
with eaſe can pay a greater tax now in 
one year, than our fore-fathers could in 
twenty. | 
Our cuſtoms are very much improve 
ed, I believe above the proportion afore- 
ſaid, of ſix to one; which 4s not fa 
much in advance of the rates of goods, 
as by encreaſe of the bulk of trade; for 
though ſome foreign commodities are 
advanced, others of our native commo- 
dities and manufactures are conſiderably: 
abated, by the laſt book of rates. 

I can mylelf remember fince there 
were not in London uſed ſo many wharfs 
or keys for the landing of merchants 
goods, by at leaſt one third part as now 
there are; and thoſe that were then, 
could ſcarce have employment for half 
what they could do; and now notwith- 
ſtanding one third more uſed to the ſame 
. purpoſe, they are too ſmall in a time 
of peace, to land the goods at, which 
come to London. 

If we look into the Country, we ſhall 
find lands as much improved fince the 
abatement of intereſt, as trade, &c. in 

| C3 Cities; 
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Cities; that now yielding twenty years 
urchaſe, which then would not have 
ſold for above eight or ten at moſt. 
Beſides, the reſt of farms have been 
for theſe laſt thirty years much advan- 


, ced; and altho* they have for theſe 


three or four laſt years fallen, that has 


no reſpect at all to the lowneſs of intereſt 


at preſent, nor to the other miſtaken 
reaſons which are commonly aſſigned for 
It. 

But principally to the vaſt improve- 
ment of Ireland, ſince a great part of it 
was lately poſſeſſed by the induſtrious 
Engliſn, who were ſoldiers in the late 


army, and the late gr eat land taxes. 


More might be ſaid, but the premiſes 
being conſidered, I judge will ſufficient- 
ly demonſtrate how greatly this king- 


dom of England has been advanced in 
all reſpects for theſe laſt fiſty years: And 


that the abatement of intereſt has been 
the canſe of it, to me ſeems moſt pro- 


bable; becauſe as it appears, it has been 


in England, ſo 1 find it is at this day in 
all Europe and other parts of the world, 
inſomuch that to know whether any 
country be rich or poor, or in what pro- 
portion it is ſo, no other queſtion 
needs to be reſolved, but this, viz. 
hat intereſt do they pay for money ? 


Near 


W 


Near home we ſee it evidently; in : 
Scotland and Ireland, where ten and 
twelve per cent. is paid for intereſt; the 
people are poor and deſpicable, their 
perſons ill clothed, their houſes worſe 

ovided, and money intollerable ſcarce, * 
notwithſtanding they have great plenty 
of all provifions, nor will their land 
yield above eight or ten years purchaſe 
at moſt. n 

In France where money is at ſeven 
per cent. their lands will yield about eigh- . 
teen years purchaſe; and the gentry* 
who poſſeſs lands, live in good conditi- 
on, tho* the peaſants are little better 
than ſlaves, | becauſe they can poſſeſs no- 
thing but at the will of others. on 

In Italy money will not yield above 
three per cent. to be let out upon rea ſe- 
curity; there the people are rich, full 
of trade, well attired, and their lands 
will fell at thirty five to forty years 


purchaſe; and that it is ſo, or better 


with them in Holland, is too manifeſft. 
In Spain the uſual intereſt is tem and 
twelve per cent. and there, notwith- 
ſtanding they have the only trade in the 
world for gold and ſilver, money is no 
where more ſcarce; the people poor 
deſpicable, and void of commerce = 
ther than ſuch as the Engliſh, Dutch ſr 
e lians, 
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FKans, Jews, and other foreigners bring 
tio them; who are to them in effect, but 
as leeches, who ſuck their blood and 
vital ſpirits from them. . 

1 might urge many other inſtances of 
this nature, not only out of Chriſtendom, 
but from under the Turks dominions, 
Eaſt- India and America: But every man 
by his experience in foreign countries, 
may eaſily inform himſelf, whether this 
rule does univerſally hold true or not: ö 
For my part, to ſatisfy my own curioſity, 
J have for ſome years, as occaſion offer- 
ed, diligently enquired of all my acquain- 
tance that had knowledge of foreign 
countries, and I can truly ſay that I ne- 
ver found it to fail in any particular in- 
ſtance. ü Fee 445... 
Now, if upon what has been faid, it: 

be granted that de fa, this kingdom 

is richer at leaſt four-fold, I might ſay 

eight-fold, than it was before any law 

for intereſt was made, and that all coun-. 

tries are at this day richer or poorer in 

an exact proportion to what they pay, 

T and have uſually paid for the intereſt of 

2 money; it remains that we enquire care- 

| fully, whether the abatement of intereſt 

| de in truth the cauſe of the riches of any 

country, or only the concomitant or et- 
fait of the rickes of a country; in / 
$04: my ' 
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ſeems to lie the intricacy of this queſti- 
Io ſatisfy myſelf in which, I have 
taken all opportunities to diſcourſe -this * 
point with the moſt ingenious men I had 
the honour to be known to, and have 
ſcearched for, and read all the books that 
I could ever hear were printed againſt 
the abatement of intereſt, and ſeriouſly 
conſidered all the arguments and obyec- 
tions uſed by them againſt it; all which 
have tended to confirm me in this opi · 
nion, which I humbly offer to the con- 
ſideration of wiſer heads, viz. that the 
abatement of intereſt is the cauſe of the 
proſperity and riches of any nation and 
that the bringing down of intereſt in 
this kingdom from 6 to 4, or 3 per cent; 
will neceſſarily, . in leſs then twenty 
years time, double the capital ſtock of 
the nation. 

The moſt material objections I have 
met with againſt it are as follows : 

Object. 1. To abate intereſt, wilt 


cauſe the Dutch and other people that 


have money put out at intereſt in Eng- 
land, by their friends and factors, to 
call home their eſtates, and conſequent- 
ly will occaſion a great ſcarcity and want 
of money amongſt us. 


To 
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To this I anſwer, that if - intereſt"! be 
brought to 4 per cen. no Dutchman will 
call in his money that is out upon good 
ſecurity in England, becauſe he cannot 
make above 3 per cent. of it upon inte- 
reſt” at home. But if they ſhould call 
home all the money they have with us at 
intereſt, it would be better for us than 
if they did it not; for the borrower is 
always a ſlave to the lender, and ſhall 
be ſure to be always kept rens while the 
other is fat and full: He that uſes 
a ſtock that is none of 18 own, being 
forced for the upholding his repu- 
tation to live to the full, if not above 
the proportion of what he does ſo uſe, 
while the lender poſſeſſing much, and 
uſing little or none, lives only at the 
charge of what he uſes, and not of what 
he has. 

Beſides, if with this law for /abates 
ment of intereſt, a law for transferring 
bills of debt ſhould paſs, we ſhould 
not miſs the Dutch money, were it ten 
times as much as it is amongſt us; for 
ſuch a law will certainly ſupply 
the defect of fat leaſt: one half of all 
the ready money we have in ule in the 
nation. | 

Object. 2. If intereſt be abated; land 
muſt riſe in purchace, and conſequently 
GL rents; 
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rents; and if rents, then the fruits of 
the land; and ſo all things will be dear, 
and how ſhall the poor live? &c. 

Anſ. To this I fay, if it follow that 
the fruits of our land, in conſequence of 
fuch a law for abatement of intereſt; 

row generally dear, it is an evident 
c — that our people grow 
richer; for generally where- ever pro- 
viſions are for continuance of years dear 
in any country, the people are rich; 
and where they are moſt clieap throughs 
out the world, for the moſt part the 
people are poor. ? 

And for our own poor in England, it 
is obſerved, that they live better in the 
deareſt countries for proviſions, than in 
the cheapeſt, and better in a dear year 
than in a cheap, eſpecially in relati- 
on to the public good, for in a-cheap 
year they will not work above two 
days in a Week; their humour be- 
ing ſuch, that they will not provide for 
a hard time, but juſt work ſo much and 
no more, as may maintin them in 


mean condition to which they have been 


accuſtomed. | 
Object. 3. If intereſt be abated, _ Us 
ſurers will call in their money; ſo what 
ſhall gentlemen. do, whole eſtates are 
mortgaged? &c. 7 } vale 
F Anſw. 
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Anw. I anſwer, that when they 
know they can make no more of their 
money by taking out of one, and put- 
ting it into another hand, they will not 
be ſo forward as they threaten, to alter 
that ſecurity they know is good, ſor 
another that may be bad: Or if they 
ſould do it, our laws are not ſo ſevere, 
but that gentlemen may take time to 
diſpoſe of part of their land, which 
immediately after ſuch a law will yield 
them thirty years purchace at leaſt; and 
much better it is for them ſo to do, than 
to abide longer under that conſuming 
ague of uſury, which has inſenſibly 
eſtroyed very many of the beſt fami- 
lies in England, as well of our nobility 
as gentry. 
Object. 2 As intereſt — now at 6 
cent. King's Majeſty upon any 
— can hardly be pid and 
if it mould be reduced to 4 per cent. 
bow ſhall the King find a conſiderable 
ſum of money to be lent him by his 
people? be." © 
Anſw. I anfwer, the abatement of 
intereſt to the people, is the abatement 
of intereſt to King, when he has 
occaſion to take up money ; for what is 
borrowed of the city of London, or 
ether bodies politick, nothing can be 
WO demanded 
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demanded hut the legal intereſt; and if 
the King have occaſion to take up mo- 
ney of private perſons, being his majeſty, 
according to good right, is above the 
common courſe of law, the King mult, 
and always has given more than the 
legal rate. As for inſtance; the legal 
rate is now 6 per cent. but his Majeſty, 
or ſuch as have diſpoſed of his Majeſty's 
Exchequer-tallies, have been faid to 
give ten and twelve in ſome caſes; and 
if the legal rate were 10, his Moy 
might probably give 13 or 143 ſo if 
intereſt be brought to cent. his 
Majeſty in ſuch caſes as He now gives 
10, muſt give but 6 or 7; by which his 
Majeſty would have a clear advantage. 

Object. 5. If intereſt be abated, it 
will be a greater prejudice to widows and 
orphans, who have not knowledge and 
abilities to improve their eſtates. other- 
wiſe, cad 1 155 | 
Anſw. I anſwer, that by our law 
now, heirs and orphans can recover no 
intereſt from their parents executors, 
except it be left fully and abſolutely to- 
the executors to diſpoſe and put out mo- 
ney at the diſcretion of the executors, 
for the profit and loſs of the heirs and 
orphans z. and if it be ſo left to the ex- 
ecutors diſcretion, they may n 

* 
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the moneys left them in trade, or pur- 


chaſe of lands and leaſes, as well as by 
intereſt ; or when not, the damage ſuch 
heirs and orphans will ſuſtain in their 
minority, being but two per cent. is in- 
conſiderable, in reſpect of the great ad- 
vantage that will accrue to the nation in 
general, by ſuch abatement of intereſt. 
Beſides, when ſuch a law is made, 
and in uſe, all men will ſo take care in 
their life to provide for and educate 
their children, and inſtruct their wWives, 
as that no prejudice can happen thereby, 
as we ſee there does not in Holland and 
Italy, and other places where intereſt is 
ſo low. 9 2) In G1 
Having now offered my thoughts in 


-anſwer- to the aforeſiid! objections, it 


will uot be amiſs that we enquire who 
will be advantaged, and who will re- 
ceive prejudices in caſe ſuch a law be 
made. Fs n 
Firſt, his Majeſty, as has been ſaid 
in anſwer to that objection, will, when 
he has occaſion, take up money on bet- 
ter terms. Beſides: which, he will re- 
ceive a greater augmentation to his re- 
venue thereby, all his lands being im- 
mediately worth, after the making ſuch 


a law, double to what they were before; 


his cuſtoms will be much increaſed 2 


—— 
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the increaſe of trade, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily enſue from the making ſuch a: 
law. | 59509 

The nobility and gentry, whofe e- 
ſtates lie moſtly in land, may preſently 
upon what they have, inſtead of fifty 
write one hundred, 

The merchants and tradeſmen, who' 
bear the heat and burthen of the day, 
(moſt of our trade being carried on by 
young men that take up money at in- 
tereſt) will find their yoke ſit lighter up- 
on their ſhoulders, and be encouraged! 
to go on with greater alacrity in their 
buſineſs. hipwrigh n 

Our {mariners, ſhipwrights, porters, 
clothiers, packers, and all ſorts of la- 
bouring people that depend on trade, 
will be more conſtantly and fully em- 
ployed. ; 

Our farmers will ſell the of 
their lands at better rates. And whereas 
our neighbours, the Netherlanders (who 
in regard of the largeneſs of' their ſtocks 
and experiences, the ſons continually 
ſucceeding the fathers in trade to many 
generations, we may not unfitly in this 
caſe term ſons of Anach, and men of re- 


nown) againſt whom we fight dwarfs _ 


and pigmies in ſtocks and experiencey 
being younger brothers of gentlemen 
that 
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that ſeldom have above one thouſand 
unds, ſometimes not two hundred to 
in the world with: Inſtead, I ſay 
of ſuch young men and fmall ſtocks, if 
this law paſs, we ſhall bring forth our 
Sampſons and Goliahs in ſtocks, ſubtil- 
ty, and cxperience in trade to cope with 
our potent adverſaries on the other fide, 
there being to every man's knowledge 
that underſtands the exchange of Lon- 
don, divers Engliſh merchants of large 
eſtates, who have not much paſt theiF. 
middle age, and yet have wholly left 
off their trades, having found the ſweet- 
neſs of intereſt, which if that ſhould 
abate, muſt again ſet their hands to the 
plough, which they are as able to hold 
and govern now as ever, and alſo will 
engage them to train up their ſons in 
the ſame way, becauſe it will not be 
0 eaſy to make them country gentle- 
men as now it is, when lands ſell at 
thirty or forty years purchaſe. 
For the ſufferers by ſuch a law, I 
know none but idle perſons that live at 
as little expence as labour, neither ſcat, 
tering by their expences, ſo as the poor 
may glean any thing after them, nor 
working with their bands or heads to 
bring either wax or honey to the com- 
mon hive of the kingdom; but * 
— 
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ling their own purſes by the ſweat of 
other mens brows, and the contrivances 
of other mens brains. And how unpro- 
fitable it is for any nation to ſuffer idle- 
neſs to ſuck the breaſt of induſtry, 
needs ng demonſtrtion, And if it be 

anted me, that theſe will be the ef 
2 of an abatement of intereſt, then 
I think it is out of doubt, that the a- 
batement of intereſt does tend to the en- 
riching of a nation, and conſequently 
has been one great cauſe of the riches of 
the Dutch and Italians, and the increaſe 
of the riches of our own kingdom in 
theſe laſt fifty years, 
Another argument to prove which 
we may draw trom the nature of intereſt 
itſelf, which is of ſo prodigious a multi- 
plying nature, that it mnſt of neceſſity 
make the lenders monſtruous rich, if 
they live at any moderate expence, and 
the borrowers cxtream poor; a memo- 
rable inſtance of which we have in old 
Audley deceaſed, who did wiſely ob- 
ſerve, that one hundred pounds only, 
put out at intereſt at 10 per cent. does in 
ſeventy years, which is but the age of 
a man, encreaſe to above one hundred- 
thouſand pounds; and if the advantage 
be ſo great to the lender, the lola 
muſt be greater to the a” 
9 W | 
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. who, as has been ſaid, lives at a much 
larger expence. And as it is between 
private perſons, ſo between nation and 
nation, that have communication one 
with another. For whether the ſubjects 
of one nation lend money to ſubjects of 
another, or trade with them for goods, 
the effect is the ſame. As for example, 
a Dutch merchant that has but four or 
five thouſand pounds clear ſtock of his 
own, can eaſily borrow and have credit 
for fifteen thouſand pounds more at 
er cent. at home; with which, whether 
e trade or put it to uſe in Ir: ones or 
any Country where intereſt of money is 
high he maſt neceſſarily, without very 
evil accidents attend him, in a very 
few years treble his own capital. 
This diſcovers the true cauſe, why 
the ſugar-bakers of Holland can, afford 
to give a greater price for Barbadoes ſu- 
gars in London, beſides the ſecond 
freight-and charges upon them between 
Englang. and Holland, and yet grow 
exceeding rich upon their trade; where- 
as our ſugar-bakers in London, that buy 
 Jugars here at their own doors, before 
ſuch additional freight and charges 
come upon them, can ſcarce live upon 
their callings; ours here paying for a 
good ſhare of their ſtocks 6 per cent. 
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and few of them employ in their ſugar 
works above fix to ten thouſand pounds 
at moſt; whereas in Holland they em- 
ploy twenty, thirty, to forty thouſand 

unds ſtock in a ſugar-houſe, paying 

ut 3 per cent. at moſt for what they 
take up at intereſt, to fill up their ſaid 
ſtocks, which is ſometimes half, ſome- 
times three quarters of their whole 
ſtocks, And as it is with trade, 
the ſame rule holds throughout all other 
trades whatſoever. And for us to ſay, 
if the Dutch put their money to intereſt 
among us, we ſhall have the advantage. 
by being full and fluſh of coin at home, 
it is a meer chimera, and fo far from an 
advantage, that it is an extream loſs, 
rendring us only in the condition of a . 
young Gallant, that has newly mort- 
gaged his land, and with the money 
thereby raiſed, ſtuffs his pockets, and 
looks big for a time, not conſidering 
that the draught of cordial he hath re- 
ceived, though it be at preſent grate- 
ful to his palate, does indeed prey upon 
his vital ſpirits, and will in a ſhort 
time render the whole body of his eſtate 
in a nd conſumption, if not wholly 
conſumed. Beſides, whatever money 
the Dutch lend us, they always keep 
one end of the chain at home in their 
02 own 
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ewn hands, by which they can pull back 
when they pleaſe their lean kine, which 
they ſend hither to be fatged. = | 

This makes me conclude that Moſes, 
that wiſe Legiſlator, in his forbidding, 
the Jews to lend money at uſe one to an- 
other, and permitting them to lend 
their money to ſtrangers, ordained that 
law as much to a political as a religious 
intent, knowing that by the latter they 
ſhould enrich their own nation, and 
by the former no publick good could 
enſue, the conſequence being only to 
impoveriſh one Jew to make another 
ich. 

This likewiſe takes off the wonder 
. how the people of Iſrael, out of ſo 
ſmall a territory as they poſſeſſed, could 
upon all occaſions ſet forth ſuch vaſt 
and numerous armies, almoſt incredible, 
as all hiſtories, ſacred and prophane, 
report they did; which is neither im- 
poſſible nor ſtrange to any that have well 
conſidered the effects of their laws con- 
cerning uſury, which were ſufficient to 
make any barren land fruitful, and a 
fruitful land an entire garden, which by 
conſequeuce would maintain ten times 
the number of inhabitauts that the ſame 
tract of land would do where no ſuch 
laws were. 


To 
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To conclude; it is, I think, agreed 
on by all, That merchants, artificers, 
farmers of land, and ſuch as depend on 
them, which for brevity-ſake we may 
here include under one of theſe general 
terms, viz. ſeamen, "fiſhermen, breeders 
of cattle, gardiners, &c, are the three 
ſorts of people who by their ſtudy and 
labour do principally, if not only, — 
in wealth to a nation from abroad; other 
kinds of people, viz. nobility, gentry, 
lawyers, Wee ſcholars of II forts, 
and ſhopkeepers, do only hand it from 
one to another at home. And if abate- 
ment of intereſt, beſides the general 
benefit it brings to all, except the grip- 


ing droniſh Uſurer, will add new life 


and motion to thoſe moſt profitable en- 
gines of the Kingdom, as J humbly ſup- 
poſe, will be manifeſt upon ſerious con- 
lideration of what has been ſaid; then I 
think it will be out of doubt, that the 


abatement of intereſt is the cauſe of the 
encreaſe of the trade and riches of any 


| * 


kingdom. 
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HE. foregoing diſcourſe T wrote 
in the Sickneſs-ſummer at my 
country habitation, not then intending 
to publiſh it, but only to communicate 
it to ſome honourable and ingenious 
Iriends of the preſent Parliament, who 
- . "were pleaſed to take copies of it for their 

own E liberate conſideration, and dige- 
tion of the principles therem aſſerted; 
which at firſt were ſtrange to them, as 
expect they will be to moſt others, till 
they have ſpent ſome time in thinking 
on them; after which, I doubr not but 
that all men will be convinced of the 
truth of them, that have not ſome pri- 
vate intereſt of their own againſt them, 
external to the general good of the the 
Kingdom. For ſure I am they have a 
Foundation in nature, and that according 
to the excellent Sir William Petty's ob- 
ſervation in his laſt diſcourſe, concern- 
ing taxes, Res nolent male adminiftrare - 
Nature muſt and will have its courſe, 
the matter in England is prepared for 
an abatement of intereſt, and it cannot = 
long be obſtructed; and after the next 
abatement, whoever lives forty years 


longer, ſhall ſee a ſecond W ; 
7 or 
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for we ſhall never ſtand on even ground 
in trade with the Dutch, till intereſt 
be the ſame with us as it is with 
them. M3 
His Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed at 
the opening of the laſt ſeſſion of this 
Parliament, to propoſe to the conſide- 
ration of both houſes, the ballancing of 
the trade of the nation; to effect which 
in my opinion, the abatement of- intereſt 
is the firſt and principal engine which 
ought to be ſet on work, which not- 
withſtanding, I ſhould not have preſu- 
med to expoſe to publick cenſure, on 
my own ſingle opinion, if I had not 
had the concurrence of much better 
judgment than my oun; having never 
ſeen any thing in print for it, though 
much againſt it, until the latter end af 
January laſt; at which time, a friend 
whom I had often diſcourſed with upon 
this ſubject, met with by accident a ſmall 
tract to the ſame purpoſe, wrote near 
fifty years ago, which he gave me, and 
I have, for the publick good, thought 
fit to annex it hereunto verb atis. 
The author of the ſaid tract, by its 
ſtile, ſeems to have been a country gen- 
tleman, and my education has moſtly 
been that of a merchant, ſo I hope, 
that going together, they may in 
2 ſome 
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ſome meaſure, ſupply the defect of each 
other. r F 
Another reaſon that induces me to 
the printing of them together, is, be- 
Cauſe what he wrote then, would be 
the conſequences of the abatement of 
intereſt from 10 to 6 per cent. ] have, 
T think, fully proved to the conviction 
of all men not wilfully blind, they have 
been the real effects of it, and that to a 
greater proportion than he did promiſe; 
every paragraph of which is written by 
me, and copies of it delivered to ſeve- 
ral worthy members of this Parliament, 
many months before ever 1 ſaw or 
heard of this, or any thing elſe written 
or printed to the like purpoſe. 

* What I have aimed at in the whole, 
is the good of my native country, o- 
therwiſe I had not buſied myſelf about 
it; for I want not employment ſufficient 
of my own, nor have reaſon to be out of 
love with that I have. 

_ The ſeveral particulars in the begin- 
ping of this treatiſe, relating to trade, 
I have only hinted in general terms 
hoping that ſome abler pen, will here- 
after be incited for the ſervice of his 
King and country, to enlarge more par- 
Sol upon them, 


* 


Before 
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Before I conclude, though I have ſtu- 
died brevity in the whole, I cannot o- 
mit the inſerting of one objection more, 
which I have lately met with, to the 
main deſign of this treatiſe, viz, TY 
Object. It is ſaid that the lowneſs of 
intereſt of money in Holland, is not the 
effect of the laws, but proceeds only from 
their abundance, of coin; for that in, 
Holland, there is no law limiting the 
rate of uſur x7. r ad 
Anſw. I anſwer, that it may be true, 
that in Holland there has not lately 
been any law, to limit uſury to the pre- 
ſent rate it is now at, i. e. 3 or 4 per- 
cent. altho* moſt certain it is, that many 
ck ſince, there was a law that did 
imit it to 5 or 6 at moſt: And by con- 
ſequence, there would be a.renewing of 
that law to a leſſer rate, were it neceſ- 
ſary at this time; it having always been 
the policy of that people to keep down. 
the intereſt of their money, 3 or 4 per- 
cent. under the rate of what is uſually, 
paid in their neighbouring countries, 
which, being now naturally done, it is 
needleſs to uſe the artificial ſtratagem of 
a law to eſtabliſh. 3 
Anſw. 2. Although they have no 
law expreſly, limiting intereſt at pre- 
ſent, yet they have other laws Which 
1 we 
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ve cannot yet arrive to, and thofe do 
effect the ſame thing among them, and 
would do the like among us, if we 
could have them: One of which, 1s 
their aſcertaining real ſecurities by their 
publick regiſters: For we fee evi- 
dently, money is not fo much wanting 
in England as fecurities, which men 
account infallible; a remarkable in- 
ſtance of which is, the Eaſt-India com- 
' pany, - who can and do take up what 
money they pleaſe, for 4 per cent. at any 
time. 
Another law is, Their conſtitutions 
of Banks and Lumbards, whereby pri- 
vute perſons that have but tolerable cre - 
dit may be ſupplied at eafy rates from 
the State. 
A third, and + conſiderable one, 
is, Their law for transfering bills of 
debt, mentioned in the beginning of this 
diſcourſe. | 
A fourth, which is a cuſtom, and in 
effect may be here to our purpoſe ac- 
counted as law, is the extraordinary 
frugality uſed in all their publick at- 
fairs, which in their greateſt extremi- 
nes have been ſuch, as not to compel 
them to give above four per cent for the 
loan of money. Whereas it is Tr 
7 2 Is 
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His Majeſty in ſome cafes, of exigen- 
cy, when the national ſupplies have not 
come in to anſwer the preſent emergen- 
cies of affairs, has been enforced to 
give above the uſual rates to goldſmiths; 
and that . encouraged them to take up 
great ſums from private perſons at the 
full rate of 6 per cent. whereas former- 
ly they uſually gave but 4 per cent. o- 
therwiſe, in human probability money 
would have fallen of itſelf to 4 per- 
cent. 

But again, to conclude, Every nation 
does proceed according to peculiar me- 
thods of their own in the tranſactions 
of their publick affairs and law-mak- 
ing: And in this Kingdom it has al- 
ways been the cuſtom to reduce the 
rate of intereſt by a law, when Nature 
had prepared the matter fit for fuch an 
alteration, as now I ſay it has. 2 
law it has reduced from an unlimited 
rate, to 10 and after wards from 10 
to 8; and after that from 8 to 6. And 
through the bleſſing of almighty God, 
this Kingdom has found, as I think I 
have fully proved, and every man's ex- 
perience will witneſs, prodigious ſuc- - 
ceſs and advantage thereby. And I 
doubt not, through the like bleſſing of 

| God 
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God almi ghty, but this generation will 
find the fe great and good effects, by 
the reduction of it from 6 to 4, ph 
is now at the birth. And that the next ö 
generation will yet ſee far greater ad- | 
ee 5 bringing it en 4 to 3 * 
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TRADE 


Intereſt of Money 


Conſidered, &c. - 


CHAP. I. 


A SHORT REPLY to a TrnraTISE 


_ entituled, Intereſts of Money miſtaken. 


T HERE was never any thing pro- 
pounded for publick good, that 
did not meet with oppoſition, ariſing 
ſometimes from the different apprehen- 
ſions of men in regard of the way, who 
yet have the ſame deſign as to the end; 
ſometimes from a diſlike of the perſon 
propounding, or the humour of ſuch as 
would have nothing brought into the 
1 D ;_ ©; wal 
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world but by their own midwifery ; artd 
are therefore only diſpleaſed with a 
thing, becauſe they were not the firſt 
ſers of it themſelves z ſometimes 
of a more inveterate and corrupt princi- 
ple of wifhing things worſe, becaule they 
are not well, hating that any thing 
ſhould be reformed, becaufe they cannor 
brings all things to the figure of their 
, own fancies, and fometimes from other 
 By-reſpects and private intereſts. 
Whether any, or which of theſe has 
moved my oppoſer, I will not here de- 
termine, becauſe I know him not; bur 
leaving that to the judgment of the im- 
2 teader, if the gentleman's love to 
is country be ſuch as he profeſſes, and 
equal to mine, I ſhall not doubt but 
after a more ſerious examination of the 
matter, he will agree with me in the 
thing deſired. gw ws: 
In the beginning of this treatiſe he re- 
Cites nineteen oblervations of mine, as 
means whereby the Dutch have encreaf- 
ed their trade and riches: Andpage . 
ſeems to approve them all, ſaying as 1 
told him, as alſo he does, page 22. 
That more might be added, but is 
not ſo kind to his country to let us know 
what they are, which, if he had done, 
would have been more agreeable to his 
== 
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pretended candour, and as well of uſe 
to his country, as an evidence of his. 
own ſufficiency ; it being a much eaſier. 
thing to cavil at what other men have 
done, than to preſent the world with 
any thing new and material of our own: 
Page 10, (paſſing over many other) 
he quarrels at (har facetious inſtance of 


« Noblemens wearing in former times 
e ſatten doublets, with canvas backs, 


which is the moſt inconfiderable in- 


ſtance of many, yet upon the whole he 
concludes with me, That we are much 
*« richer now than we were before any 
law for intereſt was made, and that 
„ we have grown richer ſince the abate- 
ment of intereſt from 10 to 8 per c. 
t and yet more rich ſince it was abated 
from to 6 per cent which in page 10. 
he confeſſes, and in page 11. he unplicit- 
ly confeſſes, and in page 14. exprelly, - 
That according to the more or le 
<« intereſt any country pays for money, 
the richer or poorer it is, I am 

we are thus far agreed, and that my 
pore is fo well inſtructed, hoping 
1 ſhall with leſs difficulty perſuade him 
to a perfect underſtanding of the prin- 
ciple in controverſy, wherein as yet 1 
think it will appear he is no great maſter. 
But 
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But before I enter upon the matter, I 
muſt tell the gentleman, he has no 
cauſe to boaſt as to that particular in- 
ſtance concerning noblemens former 
meaner cloathing ; for what I thence in- 
ferred was certainly true, as to the time 
I ſpoke of, which was of a time within 
the memory of a man then living, ſince 
trade was introduced into this Kingdom, 
which he endeavours to overthrow by 
an: Inſtance out of thoſe times, when 
noblemen kept multitudes of retainers 
about 2co years paſt, viz. before Henry 
the ſeventh's time, and before trade was 
underftood in England, which I think 
is nothing to this purpoſe. Page 11. 
the gentleman reciting my anfwer to that 
objection, That if intereſt be abated, 
e the Dutch will call home their mo- 
« ney; ** to which Ireplied, That if they 
- ſhould it would be better for us, the Bor- 
- rower being always a flave to the Len- 
der; which he ſays, “ Is no more in the 
„ caſe of Enghſh and Dutch than in 
s that of Engliſh and Engliſh. ** And 
page 12. at the beginning, he ſays, 
% That I have diſcovered my deſign of 
«engrofling all trade into the hands of 
«a few rich merchants, who have mo- 
«* ney enough of their own to trade 
n | ELSE TY 
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« with, to the excluding all young men 
« that want it. W 
Ina which two aſſertions J appeal to all 
rational men, Whether the gentleman 
be not in a very great Error, as te the 
very nature of the principle he difcour-' 
ſes? For if one Engliſhman lend to a- 
nother, be the intereſt high or low, 
between them two nothing is got or loſt 
to the Nation; whereas if a Dutchman 
lend money to a Engliſhman, he at 
length carries home both principal and 
in tereſt; which intereſt, be it more or 
leſs, is a clear loſs to the nation, which 
is ſo evident, that I hope my oppoſer, 
when he has thought upon it again, will 
not upbraid me for begging the queſti- 
on, becauſe I trouble not the reader 
with the particular proof of thoſe things 
which I hear no man deny, and there- 
fore conclude every man will grant: 


For whether ſnow. be white is not to be 2 


diſputed. 

In his ſecond aſſertion likewiſe, that 
the abatement of intereſt tends to the 
engroſſing of trade into a few rich mens 
hands, to the excluding of young men, 
I appeal to the Judgment of all under- 
ſtanding merchants and rational men, 
whether the gentleman be not miſera- 
bly miſtaken? And whether the never- 


: # Z 
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© 
filing effect of a high intereſt All the 
world over, be not to greatly enrich a 
few, and impoveriſh the generality. 
of traders? So it is in Turkey, where 
intereſt is at 20 per cent. and upwards, 
if we may believe thoſe honeſt and. 
worthy Turkey merchants, who are 
now upon the Exchange, and have lived 
long in that country; and fo it was 
with us here, when intereſt was at 0 
cent. and upwards, as I have already 
demonſtrated by the inſtances of Sutton, 
Greſham, Craven and Spencer; ſo that 
he muſt be naturally blind, or put our 
his eyes, who does not ſee that the A- 
batement of intereſt is a diffuſive prin- 
ciple: Hence it follows, that few 
great and rich merchants, whole eftates 
* are perſonal, except they have. alſo: 
great ſouls, can bear the diſcourſe of 
abating intereſt with more patience than 
uſurers, well knowing that it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily retrench their preſent profits 
by encreacing their number of traders; 
which though it be a ſmall Ioſs to indi- 
viduals, will be a vaſt gain to the gene- 
rality of the Nation. At the lower 
end of page 12. his words are, that in 
my inſtance of old Audley's obſerving 
that 100 at 10 per cen. would in 20 
| Years amount to 1000col. he affirmes, 
Im 


. * 


1 


% am no leſs miſtaken than in other 'Y 


* things. | 

Truly, if I have miſtaken no more in 
other things than in that, in ſuch an un- 
troden path as this, I have failed much 
leſs than I could _ for ; to demon- 
ſtrate which I have here inſerted a ſhort” 
table, ſhewing that 10951. at that rate, 
riſes within a trifle to 200 J. in ſeven 
years, intereſt upon intereſt, ſo that the - 
uſual account is and was formerly, that 
money doubles once in f-ven years, at 
10 per cent. according to which rule 
100 l. in ſeventy years, amounts to 
102400l. | | g's 
One hundred pounds at ten pounds per 

cent. per annum, at intereſt upon in- 

tereſt, encreaſes thus, viz. N 


"Bb: "he: 
T firſt 109 
A Ag months it is 102 
t 6 months, 105 
At 9 months 107 
At 12 months, 110 


At 1 year 1 quarter, 113 
At 1 year 2 quarters, 115 
At 1 year 3 quarters, 118 
At 2 years, 121 
At 2 years 1 quarter, 124 


> f oOwow do 8 


At 2 years and halt 
At 2 and 3 quarters 
At 2 years 


At 3 years and half 
At 3 years 3 quarters 
At 4 years 

At 4 years 1 quarter 
At 4 years and half 
At 4 years 3 quarters 
At g years 


At 5 years 1 quarter 


At 5 years 1 half 

At 5 years 3 quarters 
At 6 years , 
At 6 years 1 quarter 
At 6 years 1 half _ 


At 6 years 3 quarters 


At 7 years 
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A 3 years one quarter 


© Om 
— — 


15 
12 1 


Suppoling one hundred pounds to dou- 


e ſeven years at intereſt upon intereſt, 


as aforeſaid, the encreaſe is, viz. 


At firſt 

At 7 years 
At 14 years 
At 21 years 
At 28 years 
At 35 years 
At 42 years 


100 
200 


400 
800 


1600 
3200 
6400 


= \ 4 
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% 


At 49;years ; . .._ - __ 2A 
At 56 years, ©. 156e0 | 
At 63 years een, e 
At 70 ears „ 10240 


Page 13. he n. « That I make uſe 
« of the abuſe of intereſt, which no man 

<< pleads for, annexing a diſcourſe a- 

„ gainſt intereſt, writ in 1621. when it 
«was at 10 per cent. endeavouring 
% thereby to impoſe a belief that the 

« gentleman who wrote that diſcourſe 
« was of my mind, whereas it may de 
% ſuppoſed the author of that book was. 
% contented with 8 per cent. becauſe 
« within four years after it was brought 
« down to that rate, and that otherwiſe, 
* he would have written further, it be- 
© ing probable that he might live till 
after four years. 

I anſwer, That through the mereles 
of almighty God, and for the good of 
this Kingdom, that Patriot of his coun- 
try, old Sir Thomas Culpepper, who 1 
have ſince been aſſured was the author of 

that treatiſe, did live above twenty | 
years after the writing of it, and 
then publiſhed 'a ſecond treatiſe, which 

was lately re-printed, -and ' which | I 

would adviſe my oppoſer to read, and, 

then I hope he will be more modeſt” 
bere- 


* 


== Fa} 


| hereafter, than to miſcall the moſt na- 
tural and rational concluſions, impo- 


r | | 
' Bur left he ſhould not meet with the 
faid treatiſe, I ſhall here inſert a few 
lines out of it to the preſent purpoſe, 
__. | 
Old Sir Thomas ſpeaking of the cer- 
tain good effects of the abatement of in- 
tereſt from 10 to 8 per cent. page 19. of 
his ſecond treatiſe, ſays, ** That good 
« ſucceſs does call upon us not to reſt 
- © here, but that we bring the uſe for 
money ta the lower rate, which now I 
We þ 2 will find no I erg for 
all objections which before the Sta- 
tute were made againſt it, are now 
& anſwer d by the ſucceſs, and moſt cer- 
* fainly the benefit will be much grea- 
« ter to the commonwealth, by calling 
* the uſe for money down. from 8 or 5 
« or 6 per cent. than it was from calling 
& it down from 10 to 8 per cent. 1 
+ Shall not comment upon his words, hut 
only Ceclare that in truth, I never heard 
of this treatiſe, nor of any other to the 
like effect, when I wrote mine. 
Page 14. the gentleman brings up his 
battalia, and like a ſtout champion for 
the lie and timerous herd of uſurers, 
plants his main battery againſt that. 
wy, / part 
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part which I confeſſed to be weakeſt, 
tis, Whether the lowneſs of intereſt is 
the cauſe or effect of riches? and he 
pofitively denies, that rhe lowneſs of 
intereſt is the cauſe, and affirms it to be 
only the effect, which he endeavours to 
prove by four arguments, whichT ſhalt 
particularly anſwer in a due place, in the 
mean time uſe my own method to prove, 
That the abatement of intereſt by a law 
in England will be a means to improve 
the riches of. this Kingdem: And 1 
prove it thus: 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Reader will find the Proof of 
this Aſſertion of the Author in the 
following Page, there being acciden- 
tially not room enough in this to 
igſert it the clear Manner be has 
drawn it. 
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England was twelve years purchaſe; 
and ſo I have been aſſured by many an- 
tient men whom I have queried particu- 
larly as to this matter; and I find it 
ſo by purchaſes made about that time by 
my own relations and acquaintance, and 
I preſume that any nobleman or gentle- 
man in England, by only command 
the ſtewards of their mannors to give 
them liſts out of the records of any man- 
nors or farms that their Grandfathers, 
or Fathers, bought or ſold fifty years 
paſt, will find that the fame farms to be 
now ſold, would yield, one with ano» 
ther, at leaſt treble the money, and in 
ſome caſes ſix times the money they 
were then bought and fold for; which 
] ſubmit ſtill ro the ſingle and joint 
judgment of the honourable members of 
both Houſes of Parliament, who being 
the greateſt owners of our territory, are 
in their private, as well as in their poli- 
tical capacities, the moſt proper and 
experienced judges of this caſe; if the 
antient of them will pleaſe to recollect 
their memories, and the younger 
pleaſe to be informed by their elder 
ſervants; and if this be ſo, it cannot 
be denied, but the abatement of intereſt 
by a law, has greatly advanced lands 
in purchaſe as well as improved rents, 


by 


- 
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by meliorating the lands themſelves, 
thoſe improvements by marling, lime- 
ing, draining, &c. having been made 
ſince money was 8 and 6 per cent. which 
10 per cent. could not bear. 

And to prove that lands were then 
at twelve years purchaſe, I have the 
written teſtimony of that incomparable 
worthy. perſon Sir Thomas Culpepper 
ſen. who, page 11. of his firſt treatiſe 
affirms, ** That land was then at twelve 
years purchaſe, © who being himſelf a 
grave and antient Parliament man, and 
dedicating his book to the then Parlia- 
ment, of which he was then a member, 


Cannot without horrible uncharitable- 


neſs, be preſumed to impoſe upon his 
© Country. l 

And now fince our intereſt is at 6 per- 
cent. as the ſame worthy author did wiſe- 
ly fore-ſee, I appeal to the judgment 
and experience of my countrymen, whe- 
ther the .genuine price of our lands in 
England now would not be 20 years pur- 
chace, were it not for accidental preſſures, 
under which it labours at preſent, ſuch 
a8 theſe; 

1. Our late Land- taxes, 

2. And principally the late great im- 
provement of Ireland, mentioned in my 


former treatiſe, the conſequence of 
| | which 
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which is, that that country, now ſup- 
plies foreign markets, as well as our 
own plantations in America, with beef, 
pork, hides, tallow, bread, beer, wool, 
and corn, at cheaper rates than we can 
afford, to the beating us, out of 'thoſe 
trades; whereas formerly, viz. preſently 
after the late Triſh war, many men got 
good eſtates by tranſparting Engliſh 
cattle thither. 

And that the improvement of Ireland, 
is the principal cauſe why our lands in 
rchaſe riſe, not as naturally th 
ſhould, with the fall of our intereſt, 
3 2 evidently from the effect the 
fall of intereſt has had upon houſes in 
London; where the growth of Ireland 
could have no ſuch deſtructive influ- 
ence, which has been ſo conſiderable, 
that whoſoever will pleaſe to inform 
themſelves by old ſcri veners, or antient 
deeds, ſhall find, that a houſe in Lon- 
den, about fifty years paſt, that would 
ſell but for 300 l. at. moſt, would 
readily ſell within a ſhort time after in- 
tereſt was brought to 8 per cent. at g or 


600 l. and the ſame houſe to be fold 
ſometime after intereſt was brought to 
6 per cent. vix. before and after the late 
Ducth war, would have yielded with- 
out ſcruple 1000 or 12001. The abate» 

ment 


r 

ment of intereſt having had a double 
effect upon houſes, by encreaſing trade, 
and conſequently raiſing rents, as well 
as encreaſing the number of years pur- 
_—_  ...., = JONES 
3. A third reaſon why land does not 
at preſent, bear an exact proportion to 6 
per cent. which ſhould naturally be twen- 
ty years, is the late plague, which did 
much depopulate this Kingdom. 
- 4+ The late fire in London, which has 
engaged men in building in the city, 
who. otherwiſe. would have been pur- 
chaſing in the country... 
- 5. The unuſal plenty of corn, which 
has been for theſe three or four years 
pak in moſt. parts of - Chriſtendom, the 
like of which, has been ſeldom known, 
it happening, moſt commonly that when 
one country has had great plenty, o- 
thers have had great ſcarcity 


= , - 


+ 6. The racking up of rents in the 
. and 1652. which was pre- 
* after the laſt abatement of inter- 
eſt. 5 
A ſeventh accidental reaſon why 
land does not ſell at preſent, at the 
rate it naturally ſhould, in proportion 
to the legal intereſt, is, that innovated 
2 of bankers in London, which 

as more effects attending it than _ 
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I converſe with have yet obſerved; bur 


I ſhall here take notice of that on 
which is to my preſent purpoſe, viz, * 


The gentlemen that are Bankers, Ha- 


ving a large intereſt from his Majeſty; 
for what they advance 35 his Maje- 

's revenue, can afford to give the 
full legal intereſt to all perſons that put 
money into their hands, though for ne- 


ver ſo ſhort or long a time; which 


makes the trade of uſury ſo eaſy, and 


hitherto fafe, that few, that yl 
found the ſweetneſs of this lazy way G 


112 „being by continuance 
an 


ſucceſs grown to fancy themſelves 
ſecure in it, can be led,” there being 
neither caſe nor profit to invite them, ta 
lay out their money in land, © thought 
at 15 years purchaſe whereas before 
this way of private bankering came up 
men that had money were forced" oft” 
times to let it lie dead by them, till 
they could meet with ſecurities to their 
minds; and if the like 2 were 
now of money lying dead, the loſs of 
uſe for the dead time being deducted 
from the profit of 6 I. per cent. communi- 
bus annis, would in effect take off 1 J. 
per cent. per annum of the profit of uſu- 
ry, and conſequently incline men more 
to purchaſe lands, in regard the dine 
ö * rtence 


 ; + Wo 
ere . between, .uſury and... purchaſing 


- would, not in point of profit. be ſo 2 f 
0 2 en this new, ĩuxention o 


in my opinion a 
wlaers 7755 I * 2 per. 


per a | 18 way of 
8 e ach C Warm has had ; 
4 15 ef, k evident to 4 
of rom the e Xp es of mo N 

in the co r the trade of — 1 
$8. being any in Landan, dges. ver, 


A fra the. ready . me 
W ee of rhis Ki a 
d point; 725 ave, | | 
dar wilt ad advance the ren mt Eau t b 
Jo prove that it did ſo in fact, de- 1 
mh 225 Aare and. for my | ofa 


thaw, 4 
The <A $I "Ty did * was 


from the encouragement which that a 
batement of intereſt gave to Landlords 


rove by drainin 
Marling: limeing, '&. lr aro. 
out by the * two worthy. au- 
hos, in that Ido, 1 chik with good 
2. conclude. 0 at, preſent fall 
e a bak * _ 


fs + f 


creaſe the bulk of foreign trade, which 
Ida thus: | | 


1. By Evidence of fadt. It has been 
ſo in England, the encreaſe of our trade 


has always followed the abatement of 


our intereſt by law, I ſay, not preceded, 
but followed it, and the cauſe does al- 
ways go before the effect, which I think 
1 have evidently demonſtiated in my 
former treatiſe... | 5 
If any doubt of this, and will be at 


the pains to examine the Cuſtom-houſe 


aooks,. they. may ſoon be reſolved. _ 
2. By - Autharity.., Nat only of that 
antient gentleman Sir Thomas Culpep- 
per in his ſecond. trratiſe, and therein 
of the judgment of the French King and 
Court, in an edict there recited, but 
likewiſe of a Parliament of England, 
King, Lords, and Commons, in an act 
for reducing it to 6 per cent. in the pro- 
amble , whereob are theſe words, diz. 

Fotaſmuch as the abatement, af inter- 
elt from, 10 in the hundred in former 
Ay s E 2 times, 
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et perience beneficial to the advancement 
-« of trade, and improvement of lands 
by good huſbandry, whith many o- 
« ther conſiderable advantages to this 
.« Nation, eſpecially ' reducing of it 
to à nearer” proportion with foreign 
„ States, with whom we traffick ; "and 

40 whereas in freſh memory the like fall 
e from 8 to 6 in the hundred by a late 
e conſtant, practice hath found the like 
i« fueceſs to the general contentment of 
e this Nation, as is viſible by ſeveral 


„ improvements, Sc.“? 

3. By Neceſſary Conſequence. When 
intereſt is abated, they who call in their 
- money muſt either buy land, or trade 
with it: if they buy land, the man 
Buyers will raiſe the price of land: if 


they trade, they encreafe' the number of 


Xraders, and conſequently the bulk of 
trade; and let their money lie dead by 


them, I think I have fully proved they 


cannot, in an addition 1 pu 
füirſt obſervations. 2. 
4. By Reaſon. For firſt whilſt intereſt 


liſhed to my 


is at 6 per cent. no man will run an ad- 


venture to ſea for the gain of 8 or 9g per- 
cent. which the Dutch having money at 


4 or 3 per cent. at intereſt are contented 
with; and therefore can and do follow 
2 wb 


7. a vaſt 


e times, huth been found by notäble ex- 
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a,vaſt, trade in ſalt from St. Vaull, Ro- 
12 to fe Baltick Sea, and other 
and alſo their fiſhing | trade for 
errings, and whale- fiſhing, which We. 
neglect; as being not worth our trouble 
and hazard, while we can make 6 per- 
cent. of our money ſleeping. For the 
meaſure of money employed in trade in 
any nation bears an exact proportion to 
intereſt paid for money; as for in- 
ſance, when momey was at 10 per cent. 
in England, no man in his wits would 
follow any trade whereby he did not 
promiſe, himſelf 14 or 1a per cent. gain 
at leaſt, when intereſt was at 8, the 
hopes of 12 or 10 at leaſt was neceſſary. 
as 8 or g per cent. is, now. intereſt; goes 
at 6 per cent. The infallible conſequence 
of which is, that the trades before re- 
cited, as well as thoſe of Muſcovy and 
Greenland, and ſo much at leaſt of all 
others, that will not afford us a clear 
profit of 8 or 9, per cent. we careleſſ 
Fre away to the Dutch, and muſt do 2 
r ever, unleſs we bring our intereſt 
nearer to a Par with theirs; and hence in 
my poor opinion it follows very clears. 
17 that if pur intereſt were ahated one 
t ird part, it would occaſion the em- 
ployment of one third part mote of 


* 
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men, Jhipping, and ſtock, in foreign 
and domeſtick trades. Alg 
This diſcovers the alleen all Sur 
attempts for gaining of the White - Her- 
ring fiſning- trade, of which the Dutch, 
as every body obſerves, make Wonder. 
ful great advantage, though the fiſh: be 
taken upon our own coaſts; I wiſh as 
many did take notice of the reaſon of it; 
which therefore I ſhall ſay ſomething of 
now, ET RICE Y 7 0y 
former treatiſe. 
The plain caſe is this : A Dutchtnan 
will be content to employ a ftock & '$ 


or 10000 J. in buſſes, materials for fiſh 


ing, victuals, Cc. for the earrying on 
of this trade; and if at the winding 
of his accounts, he finds he has ge 
clear Conmunibus anni, for his ock 
and adventure 3 per cent. per amum, 
he thanks God, and tells his neighbours 
he has had a thriving trade: now while 
every ſlothful ignorant man with vs, 
that has but wit enough to tell out his 
money to a goldimith, can get 6 per 
cent. without pains or care; is it not mon- 
ſtrous abſurd to imagine that ever the 
Engliſh will do any) upon 'this 
trade, till they begin at the right end, 
which muſt be to reduce the intereſt of 


money ? A 


© My . Fe _ _ 
net _ — 2 . 2 - 
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Secondly; The depravec nature df 


man affecting eaſe and pleafure, white 
uſe of . ney rum r, or ot: has al- 
ways at an eaſy ex to in- 
Sere that humour — reconcile it to a- 
nother as conftderable, viz. his cove= 
touſneſs, by putting his money at uſe; 
and if a merchant 5. toughy kin jfothſuk | 
ce and "induſtry, arrive to an eſtate cf 
20000]. in twenty years trading, whilft 
8 and land fo lows — | 
eaſi coumry gentieman or 
3 were mtcreſt of _ 
at I per count. he could not dog 
quently muſt not follow his trade high» 
ſelf; bat make his children tratlers'al- 
ſd; for to leave chem money without 
ſkill to — — would advantage little 
and ing of lands leſs when he 
fall of — | ſhall = them to twenty: 
or —.— years purchaſe; way I ho 
to live to Boy 2 1 
Ve Thitd p, from this n y of: mer-: 
chants keeping to their trade, and chil 
dren ſucceeding their fathers therein, 
would enſue to merchants greater skill 
in trade, more exact and certain cor · 
reſpondency, ſurer and more fac 
tors abroad, and thoſe better acquainted 
and concatinated together by the expe- 
n links of each others humours,: 
E 4 | ſtile, 


Con- 
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mile, eſtate and buſineſs. And where 
2 ir is as: much as a prudent man can do 
in ten years time, after his ſettling in 
London, to be exactly well fitted wich 
factors in all parts, — thoſe by correſ- 
pondency brought into a natural acquain- 
tance of each 2 and honeſt work - 
men and maſters of ſhips, c. And by 
that time he has traded, ten years 
+ he: ſucceed, well, it is fix 
he leaves trade, and turns 
— or Uſurer, and ſo 
le engine, the wheels of 

which by correſpondency move one an- 
other in many of the world, which 
he has been ſo long a framing, within 

| # few years after it is brought to work 
well, is broken to „ and the be- 
nefit of it to the om, which is 
ten times more than to him that made 
it, is loſt; whereas in Holland and I- 
taly, where money is at 3 and 4 per 
cent. and conſequently merchants ed. 
to keep and truſt to their trades only, 
their buſineſſes are, and muſt be ſo or- 
dered and carried on from the begin- 
ning, that when a man dies, the trade 
is no — diſturbed. than when the wile; 
* am-aſhamed of the odious role, 


4 
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Nature, forced to uſe, but my oppoſer 
does ſo often, and I think s/f pony 
upbraid me with . begging Shes eee 
that I am compelled to it. od bes 
The oo, thing I am, to prove, is, 
that it multiplies domeſtick artificers. 
If the former be true, that it en- 
* foreign trade, I ſuppoſe no man 
will have the confidence to deny this 
to be a neceſſary and infallible con- 
ſequence of that: For we ſee through · 
out the world, wherever there is the 
grea eateſt trade, "there are the moſt arti- 
ers, and that ſince our own trade en- 
creaſed in England, our artificers of 
all ſorts are proportionably encreaſed. 
The buildings of London has made mul-, , 
titudes of bricklayers and ,carpenters.z/ 
much uſe of ſhipping will make ſhips, 
dear, and the dearneſs of ſhipping will 
make many ſhipwrights; much foreign 
trade will encreaſe the vent of our native 
manufactures, and much vent will make, 
many workmen; and if we cannot get 
and breed them faſt enough ourſelves, 
we ſhall draw them from foreign parts, 
as the Dutch draws away ours, it being a 
wiſe and true obſervation, as I remem- 
ber, of Sir Walter Raleigh, bg no 
6 a can want 0 n go 
— aus. 75 A 1 


* 
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' The fifth thing to 2 is, chat 
it indlines a nation to thriftinefs ; this 
is likewiſe eonſcquent to the former, 
and by experience made good in Ei 
land; ' for fince- our trade encreaſe 
though the generality of our nation are 
grown richer, ' as J have thewed, and 
conſequently more - ſplendid in clothes, 
plate, jewels, houſhold-ſtuff, and all 
other outward' ſigns of riches, yet are 
we not half fo much given to hoſpita- 


Rey and good houſe-Keeping, as it is 
called, as in former days, when our 


teſt expence was upon our bellies, 
the molt deſtructive conſumption thar 
happen to a nation, an tending 

only to nounſl idleneſs, luxury, an 
beggary 3 whereas that other kind of 
ce which fallows trade, encou- 
$11.9 labour, arts, and invention: - To 
which give me leave to add, That the 
- abatement of ' intereſt conjoint with ex- 
eiſes upon our home conſumption, if the 
latter could be hit upon without diſtur- 
bance to trade, or danger of continua- 
tion, are two of the moſt comprehen- 
five and effected ſumptuary laws that 
ever woe pathey fe any nation, and 

molt nexeſſitating and engaging any 

ple to thriftmeſsy, the High e | 


riches, as well for — as private fa- 


miles. The 
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The frugal Italians of did and the 
provident Dutch of latter times I think: 
have given the world fufficient proof 
of this Theorem; and if ay ſtraii tell 
me, it is the nature of tho ple to 
he thrifty, I anſwer; all men by natore- 
are alike: it is only laws, caftomy and 
education that differ men; their nature 
and diſpoſition, and the diſpoſition of all 
ople in the world, eed from their 
Bebe the French peaſantry are a'ſlaviſh, 
cowardly people, becauſe the laws of 
their country has made them ſlaves 
the French gentry, a noble, valiant 
people, becauſe free by law, birth, and 


education: In England we ave all free 
our 


ſubjects by and therefore our 
— prove generally c6urapjious; the 

utch and Italians are both frugal na- 
tions, though their climates and govern- 
ments differ as much as any, becauſe 
the laws of both nations ineline them to 
thriftineſs; other re I 3 
are generally vain prodigal, not by 
nature, — for want of 5 phe coun- 
try, but becauſe their laws, &c.. diſpoſe 


The fixth proof of the ſition,” is, 
mat it employs the r witch 16 4 
neceſſary conſequence likewiſe of tie 
evereaſe of trade in Cities, and im- 

; provement 
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provement of land in the country, which 

1s well and truely demonſtrated from ex- 
rience, by the elder and younger Sir 
homas Culpepper, to whom, to avoid 
prolixity, I muſt refer the reader. | 

Seventhly, It encreaſes the people of a 
nation; this alſo neceſſarily follows the 
encreaſe of trade and improvement of 
lands, not that it aue mand men to 
get more children. 
But iſt, a trading country - affording 
comfortable ſubſiſtances to more families 
than a country deſtitute of trade, is the 
reaſon that many do marry, who other- 
wiſe muſt be forced to live ſingle which 
may be one reaſon Why fewer people 
of either ſex are to be ſeen unmarried 
in Holland at 23 years of age, than 
_—_ be found in England at 40 years 
0 

-2dly, Where there is much employ- 


25 ment, and good pay, if we want hands 


of our own, we ſhall draw them from 
others, as has been ſaid. 

adly, We ſhall keep our own people 
at home, which — for want of 
employment would be forced to leave us, 
and ſerve other nations, as too man — 
our ſeamen, Mair vrigles, a 
Aare ddo S done. 2 

' has ennie ni 35; 4thly, 
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4thly, Our lands and trade being im- 
proved, will render us capable not only 
of imploying, but feeding, a far great - 
er number of people, as is manifeſt in 
that inſtance of the land of Paleſtine. 
Andi if theſe will be the effects of a- 
bating intereſt, then I think it is out of 
doubt that the abatement of intereſt is 


cited reaſons, vx. Log 
Firſt, he ſays, if a low ſtated intereſt 
by law be the cauſe of riches, no country; 
would be poor, all deſiring riches rather 
than poverty, and all having it in their 
power to ſtate their intereſt as low as 
they pleaſe by la. «1 ho. 
I anſwer, firſt, whatever nation does 

it gradually, for ſo it muſt be done, as it 
has been hitherto in England, 2 per cent. 
being enough to abate at one time, will 
find thoſe effects I have mentioned; but, 
it is a work of ages, and cannot be done 
at once; for nec natura aut lex operantur 
per aun. be 
Secondly, it is a great imprudence to 
imagine that any country underſtanding 
their true intereſt ſo „ degrees 
to abate uſe- money, will not likewife by, 
the ſame wiſdom be led to the. inſti- 
tuting 
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tuting of many other good laws for the 
encouragement of trade, as our Parlia- 
ments have ſtill coded to do, as in- 
tereſt has been abated. 12 

His ſecond reaſon is, that if the 10 7 
| neſs of intereſt were not the effect of riches 
in Holland, they might take as much 
uſe- money as they could get, chere being 
0 n et it. 15 

I anſwer, there were formerly laws 
in Holand, that reduced intereſt to 8 
and 6, and afterwards to 5 per cent. 
Ale 1640. and ſince in the year 1655. 
to 4 per cent, the placart for which 1 
have ſeen, and have been told, and do 
Believe, they Rave ſince reduced it by 
Placart to 3 per cent. as to their cantors, 
and all publick receipts, which in Hol- 
kind is as much in effect as if they had 
made a general law for it, becauſe the 
moſt of their receipts, and payments are 
made in and out of the aforeſaid publick 
offices, or elſe into and out of their 
Banks, for which no uſe-money is al- 
Towed'; which ſeveral gradual and ſue- 
ceſsful abatements of intereſt did occa- 
ion their riches at firſt, and Brought 
their people to that confiſtericy of 
wealth, that they have fince wtought 
themſelves into 4 abundance, that 
waned are more lenders now” than ber- 
TOWcTrs, 
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towers, and fo I doubt not but it will 
be with us in a few years, after the 
next abatement of intereſt is made by 
law, which I have good xeaſon to con- 
clude, not only from the vifible opera- 
tions of nature in all other things and 
places, but from fact and experience 
in this very caſe, being certain that the 
goldſmiths in London cauld have what 
money they would upon their fervants 
notes only, 41. and 4 I. 108. per 
cert. before thi hate emergencies of ſtate, 
which I could demonſtrate has ve 
much obſtructed the natural falt of in- 
tereſt with us. Something more I have 
faid in anſwer to this in the addixion to 
my former treatiſe; and this may ſerve 
yogi for an anfwer to this third rea- 


Abt, he ſays, that which 1 muſt 
prove to make good my aſſertion, is, 
that any country in the world, from 4 
poor and low condition, while intereſt 
was at 6 per cent. was made rich by 
beine it to 4 per cent. or 3 per cent. 
T la 

J anſwer, if the inſtance of Holland 
and Italy were not ſufficient to ſatizfy 
him im this point, yet that havin 
proved, which he cannot deny, that c 
owrt Kingdom has been enriched conſe- | 

quently 
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_ er 
ently, . conſtantly and proportionabl 
G Aud after our ſeveral agen: o* 
intereſt by law, from an unlimited rate, 
to. 10, from o to 8, and: from 8 to 6 
per cent. I think it may rationally, be con- 
cluded, that another abatement. of inter- 
eſt in England would cauſe a further i in- 
creaſe of riches, as it has, done i in Het: 


From ſraly Thaw ve r to gain, 
a certain account of their legal intereſt, 
but am adviſed that notaking of uſe- Won 
ney is allowed by their pontifical laws, 
the intereſt now taken there, which 52 is 
generally 4 per cent. is done only by diſ- 
penſation of Pope Paul V. and that not- 


withſtanding no man can recover intereſt 


of money there, if the party who ſhould 
pay it can prove he has not gained thee. 
value of the intereſt demanded. Now 
let the reader judge whether that prac- 
tice of Holland, and this of Ital 4 —.57 
the Romiſh churchmen have ſo great a 
Power, who are to take cognizance, and 
may by their auricular confeflors, of all 


2 of this kind, the laws concern- 


g the uſe of money in thoſe countries 
255 pontifical, do not amount in effect 
ow 4 de by law in Eng- 


11, Cini 4 4 1 | vo 5 
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But to deal more ingeniouſiy with; 
my Oppoſer than he has done with me, 
I will grant him that much riches wi 
occaſion in any kingdom a law rate of: 
intereſt, and yet that does not hinder; 
but a low ſtated intereſt; by law may be: 
a cauſe of riches 3 for if trade be that 
which enriches any kingdom, and:lowr/! 
ering of intereſt. advances-Trade, which 
I think is ſufficiently, proved, then 
the abatement of intereſt, or more pror 
perly reſtraining of uſury, which the 
antient Romans, and all other wiſe 
and rich people in the world did always 
drive at, is doubtleſs a primary and prin- 
opal cauſe; of the riches of any nation. 
it being not improper to ſay, nor abſurd 
to concieve, that the ſame thing may 
be both a cauſe and an effect. Peace 
begets plenty, and plenty may be a, 
means to preſerve peace; fear . begets; 
hatred, and hatred fear; the diligent 
hand makes rich, and riches makes men 
diligent, - true is the proverb, Creſeit 
amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit. 
Love we ſay begets Love; the fertility 
of a country may cauſe the, increaſe of 
people, and the increaſe of people max 
cauſe the further and greater fertility of 
a country; liberty and property conduce, 
to the increaſe of trade, and im- 
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pfovement of any country; and the in 


Cree of trade and improvements con 


qduce to the procuring, as well as ſecu- 
| of liberty and Property ſtrength 
health conduce to 4 gobd digeſtion, 
ati a good digeſtion is neceſſary to the 
— N - health ! increaſe of 
; anda à perſon zrent 
honour pertinently- inſtanced _—_ 
debate upon this queſtion, an egg is the 
cauſe 6f d hen, und a hen the (cauſe of 
an egg. The meemperasle Lord Bacon, 
in — A of Henry - theVHeh. 
P. 245. f that Prince us well as & 
th his fortan worked 1 
nature, A8 His nattire upon his fortune x 
the ie may be feld of nations; the a“ 
bitement of imeteſt èauſes an inereuſe of 
wealth and the incretſe of wealth may 
cauſe a further abatement of intefeſt. 
But chat is beſt done by the midwifery 
of good laws, Which is what I 4 gre 
for; the corrupt nature of man ing 
more apt to dech to vice, than incline 


_ Folio 15. he affirms, Lands are not 
riſen in rcd, nor rent 3 
ſince the abate ment of intereſt. | 
That I ſhall-fay no more to; it is mar- 
ter of fact, and gentlemen who are the 
owners of land are the beſt ** 
1 18 
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tas eaſe ; only I would intrese chem 
not to depend upon their memeries a- 
lone; But to command 
counts to be given - them whine ſum er 
ſums of money were given forty or fifty 


years paſt for any intire farms or man- 


nor they now Lee and I doubt not 
but they will find that moſt of them wilß 
yield double the ſaid furs of money“ 
now, n the preſemt great 
preflures that land Hes e Wich 
ought maturely to be conſidered ' when 
this judgment is made; I rather defire 
the efiquiry to be made Upon the groſs 
ſuen of pad; than the years pür- 


otiaſs; as being leſs falhble; dechuſe m. 


ny farts havt been of late years ſo racks: 
ed up iti rents, chat it may be they Win 
not yield more years purchaſe now, de- 
cording to the preſent rents, chan they 
would years paſt, and yet may 
ield d the money 

t or ſold for, becatiſe he TO 
were much leſs then. 

Fol. 15. He impertinently quiffels' " 
my inſtance of hreland; faying 1 quote 
it ſometimes to 2 the benefit of a 
low ititereſt, p. d. and ſometimes the 
miſchief of Ingh intereſt, p. 9. Which 


ſeems to me to be an unfriendiy way orf 


prevartcating ; for P. 8. 1 mention yy 
te 


particulaf ac. 


were cer 
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late great improvement of Ireland only. 
as an aceidental cauſe why our rents at 
that preſent fell, and in this it appears 
—.— not much miſtaken 3 for within, a 
few months after I firſt writ that trea- 
tiſe, che Parliament took notice of it. 
Page g. I mention that place among o- 
thers, that pay a high intereſt, and are 
—— very poor, if there be any 
bore 8 * kt. the yo 
F gentleman puzz 

Pinder os finding miſtakes in = cal- 
culation of the increaſe of merchants e- 
ſtates, but diſcovers none but his on; 
ſo I ſhall not trouble the reader about 

that, all merchants granting me as 
much as I deſign by it, though ſome of 
them have not, or care to obſerve the a- 
batement of intereſt to bern been the 
principal cauſe of it. 

Fol. 17. Becauſe he cannot anſwer, 
that large and pregnant inſtance of the 
effects of a low intereſt which L. gave 
in the caſe of the ſu gar-bakers of Lon- 
don, and thoſe of Holland, which was 
but one of a hundred, which I could 
have mentioned; he endeavours to ſet 
up another of a contrary effect, which 
is a weak ridiculous; inſtance, and no- 
thing to his purpoſe; for that commo- 


dity that I mentioned, viz. ſugar, is a 
. K ſolid 
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folid bulky 'coriimodity,' always" in fa- 
thion, not conſequent to humour, as is 
that of filk ſtockings, 10001.” worth of 
which may -be-wittr leſs charge carried 
to Italy, than 30 l. worth of Barbadoes 
ſugar can be ſent r& Holland. Beſides, 
the reaſon why we of late feht fils ftock- 
ings thither, is accidental, not natural 
only Happening by means of an engine 
we have to weave them, of which the 
have not yet the uſe in Italy. Beſid 
_ wearing things being more eſteemed 
through fancy than judgment, che Tralts 
ans may have the ſame vanity, 25 is 
too much againſt us, to efteem'” that 
which is none of their own making, as 
we do French ribbands, and the French - 
men Engliſh ones; beſides, he is miſta- 
ken in ſaying, we bring the ſilk we 
make them of from Italy; for the filK 
of which we make that commodity is 
Turky, not Italian filk. _ IT 
Fol. 18. The gentleman begins to be 
kind, and finding me out of the wa 
pretends to ſet me right, viz. to inftru 
. firſt, what will bring down in- 
tereſt. 18910. "313 6 Met : 


1ſt, Multitude of people. | CE 
- 2dly, A full trade. 
zaly, Liberty of conſcience,” +2 
Wh Lanz 
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2.4 that I have, I think, pro- 
ved char he a tement * 1 will 
effect tre two former, k. my 
ppoſer is 5 clear-ſighted, 4 


0 
paw + the ner dhe 
mar proporin, muſt be a conſe» 


i ih next; place, the grails bag 


r 0 lays, Ls yn 


of our great trade at preſent, 
1 me as Well as he can. 
des Thole pa words (ﬆ mel 
| Sn], were well put in; for as yer 
FE old 275 e given, a- 

of of ſon, which I knew 
> age d. Tas conſide 
V Fears e 10 the. aſe, * 


e of the Church of 
— The ſtatutes in Henry the 
Vilgh's time, , prohibiting: —— 
Besen. and making their lands liable 


tothe payment of debts. 
Thirdiy, the diſcovery of the Eaſt 


and Weſt-India trades, p. 19, 20. 

To this firſt and ſecond reaſons I an- 
ſwer, that thoſe ſtatutes of Henry VII, 
and our calling; off che Church of Rome 


n 
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long precede our being any thing. i 
90 ih be began not until the 365 
end of Queen lizaberh's reign, and af; 
terwards increaſed in the time * 
James and King eg ae We 7 — 
955 Pe and. n 1 14 i 

Fang, e i 4 
apr. yet e boy 2 


Tapping, wha. aflures> me 93 0 
Dr Rs ve = 
Nane s ſhips, af * N 5 


War 85 ta 
e e in 15 "where. en 
are no a ſtatutes far abridgment. of 
Noblemens Retainers, . nor rg oF 5 
Church of Rome, there is natw "5 
ing a very great trade, Ina E F fark. 
3 40 years putchale, um: 
88 ſhe ws "BS a low intereſt is ab- 
ſolutely and principally neceſſary, and. 
khat the other particulats alone will not 
do to the procuring of thoſe. ends, 
4m oh a low intereſt ſingly does it 
* 
To his third reaſon, k anſwer, . 


cnn 
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money again; nor ever did we 

8 proſper upon it, till our intereſt 
was much abated by laws, nor ever 
chall mate the Dutch in it, till our in- 
tereſt be as lo as theirs. The like, in 
a great *meaſure, is true in our Weſt. 
India trades, we never got conſiderable 
by them till our laft hath in- 
tereſt from 8 to 6 per cent. £3. 


Page 2x, 22. he labours to 
that if we would have trade to flouriſh, 


9 


and lands high, we muſt imitate the 
Hollanders in their practice; which in 
matter of Hake T know is moſt certain, 
fo far as they are conſiſtent with the 


the 


vernment of our own country; and 
firſt and readieſt thing wherein we 
can imitate them, is to reduce our in- 
tereſt of money to a lower rate, after 
the manner of our fathers, and they did 
it before us, which will naturally lead 
us to all the other advantages in trade 
which they now uſe; | | 

1. For if intereſt be abated to 4 per 
cent. , who will not, that can leave his 
children any competent eftate of. 1650 
or 2000 l. each, bring them up to 
writing, arithmetick, and merchants 
accounts, and inſtruct them in trades, 
well knowing chat the bare uſe of their 


i © money 
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money, or the product of it in land will 
ſcarce keep them. 

2. Muſt not all perſons live lower in 
expence, when all trades will be leſs 
gainful to individuals, tho? more profita- 
ble to the publick ? 

Will it not put us upon building 
. ulky and as cheap failing ſhips as 

1 Will it not bring trade to be ſo fa- 
miliar amongſt us, that our gentlemen, 
who are in our greateſt Councils, will 
come to underftand it, and accordingly 
contrive laws in favour of it? 

5. Will it not, nay, has it not already 
drought us to lower our cuſtoms upon 
our own native commodities and manu- 
factures? | | 
6. Will it not in time bring us ta 
transferring bills of debt? Is not neceſ- 
fity the mother of invention, and that 
old proverb true, Facile eſt inventis ad- 
dere? There is in my poor opinion no- 
thing conducible to the good of Trade, 
that we ſhall not by one accident or o- 
ther hit upon, when we have attained 
this fundamental point, and are there- 
by neceſſitated to follow and keep to our 
trades from generation to generation. 


F . Do 
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7. Do we not}. ſee that even as the 
world now goes, Dies diem docet, ſcarce 
a Seſſion of Parliament paſſes without 
making ſome good Acts for the better- 
ing of trade, and paring off the extrava- 
gancy of the law; for which ends this 
laſt Seſſions produced three. 
That about the Silk-throwſters. 

That about tranſportation of hides, 
Sc. and, | FA a 

That about Writs of error. 

8. Will not the full underſtanding of 
trade, acquired by experience, and ne- 
ver wanting to any prople who make it 
their conſtant buſineſs to follow trade, 
as we muſt do when intereſt ſhall be at 
4 per cent. quickly bring us to find our 
ad vantage in permitting all ſtrangers to 
cohabit, trade, and purchaſe lands a- 
mongſt us, upon as eaſy terms as the 
Dutch do ? 8 

Will not the conſequence of this law. 
by augmenting the value of land, bring 
us intime to regular and juſt incloſements 
- of our foreſts, commons, and waſtes, 
and making our ſmaller rivers naviga- 
ble? the highett improvements: that 
this land is capable of: And. have not 
theſe laſt 30 years, ſince the ſeveral a- 
batements of intereſt, produced more 
of theſe profitable works than 2co years 
before. Fu Will 


A 
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Will not the conſequence of this law 
di {cover to us the vanſty and oppoſition 
to trade chat ſeem to be in many of our 
e e ch e 


D 
ns lt Tbe Statutes of Buokrippabphey: 
are now uſed, in many caſes more to the 
prejudice of, honeſter Dealers than the 
Bankrupt himſelf, by compelling men 
oftentimes to refund money received o 
the Bankrupt. tor wares juſtly ſold and 
elivered kim, long before it was poſ- 
tle for the Seller to diſcover the Buy 
er to be a Bankrupt. 
2dly, Such are our laws limiting the 
price of beer and ale to one penny ge- 
quaft, Which bars us from NAY SAI 
ments and imitation af foreign liquaj 
be RIG monly called Ma 


8. 
Spruce- Beer, and Roſteker-Beer, which. 


may be and are made in England, and 


would occaſion the profitable confump- 
tion of an incredible quantityofourgratn, - 
and prove a great addition to, his Ma- 

jeſty's.revenue'of exciſe, expend abun- 
dance of coals in long boyling of: thoſe 
commodities, imploy many hands in the 
manufacture of them, as well ö ſhip- 
ping in their tranfportation,, 10 only 
to all our own plantatiens in America, 


* 


but to many arr pad of the world. | 
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Idly, Our laws againſt Engrofliog 
eoryand other commodities, there be- 
ing no perſons more beneficial to trade 
in a nation, than Engroſſers, which will 
be a worthy employment for our pre- 
ſent Uſiters, and render them truly uſe- 
, ful to their Country. 

Athly, Such as are eur laws againſt 
exportation of Bullion lately repealed. 

Sthly, Such is the uſe of the law at 
preſent; which takes not only a 98 655 
but 15 5, per ton exciſe on ſtrong be 
ted. being the ſame rate 2 pays 
when ſpent at home, contrary to the 
Practice of all trading countries. 
* 6thly,Such are our laws which charge 
ſea-coals, or any of our native proviſions 

exported, with cuſtoms, viz. beef, pork, 


wide to let them out. 


Ithly, Of the like nature is our law 


impoſing a great duty upon our horſes, 
mares and nags exported. | 
.  8thly, Such in my weak opinion, is 
that branch of the Statute of ; Eliz.that 
none ſhall uſe any natural Secu ada, 
except he has beenap ** to the ſame. 
r Such, in opinion, is the 
law which yet Prchibit the exportati- 
on of our o] Coin ; for fince it is — 
* 7 


. bread, beer, Sc. for which I think in 
prudence the door ſhould be opened 
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ture (che coining) 


thoſe againſt 


179 
by conſent of Parliament agreed and 
found by experience of all underſtand- 


ing men, to be advantageous to this King 
dom to permit the frre exportation cf 
Bullion, 1 think it were better for us 
y.c Ort |, aul y v Ol ic 
went . ſhould gain the manufac- 
bee les the great ho- 

nour and note of mene it would 
b A e d in current in all 
Parts rer univer 8 Nati nag 
8 denn „Such are all by-laws uſed a= 
_mong the Society of Coopers, and other 
artificers, limiting maſters to keep but 


- 


one apprentice at a time; whereas. jt 


were Pries or the publick, they were 
permitted to keep ten, if they could or 


vould maintain or employ them. 
1ithly, Such ſeem tobe many of our 


laws relating to the poor, eſpecially” 
ſt inmates in city and trad- 
ing towns, and thoſe obliging pariſhes 
to maintain their on poor only. 
Page 2g. and 24. the Gentleman makes 
a large repetition of what he had ſaid 
before, herein I, obſerve: nothing new 
but that he ſays, the Eaſt-India-Compa- 
ny have money at 4 per cent. only 4 
cauſe men may have their money out 
7. «+ . F 3 14 ©12 ; When 


{ Bo }} 

"when" they pleaſe; which is“ miftake, 
"he l Poe for the Company ſel- 
dom or never take up but for a 
certain time; tho I doubt not but th 

nerous Com pany will, and do at 
5 Ace ede ii perſon Wiptr is 
money before due, that has occaſion to 
3 8 ſuch a kindneſs of them, Kh 
Ye oblige not themſelves to do it. 
end 'this tenth ee Tat —— 

of page 24, he ſays, Lum un 
ee wes * e of of _ 

u 


* the > Sch * 
. nange, br bins 
o I muſt leave that, being miſter of 
Ha, to choſe that Know that cunt 
and its laws, mote and-better trat 
ther of us: Laſtly,” he concludes, that 
hilft Tay the matter in England is 
aer p repared for an abatement 
-mtereft, 75 it cannot be long obſtruc- 
ted, I propounè alaw to anticipate Na- 
re; which'is againſt Reaſon. 
I anſwer, It Was the wifſdom of our 
* to bring it to what it 
would bear in their time; and dur Fa- 
-#bers found the effects of it, and 
*brovught it lower, the benefit of which 
is fince manifeſted to us by the ſuc- 


cels; and therefore, — the 
wi 


Ad 
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will now bear further abatement, it is 
reaſonable for us to follow that excellent 
example of our anceſtors ; laws againſt 
Nature I grant would be ineffectuaf; but 
I never heard before, that to help Na- 
ture were againſt Reaſon. 

Touching the gentleman's teat 
reflections upon me, I ſhall ſay little; 
it appears ſufficiently by what I have 
written, and his anſwer, that Taman 
Advocate for induſtry, he for Idleneſs; 
It appears likewiſe to thoſe that know 
me in London, who are many, that 1 
am ſo far from deſigning to ingroſs trade, 
that I am haſtening to convert what I 
can of my ſmall eſtate that is perſona), 
into real, ſuppoſing it to my intereft 
fo to do, before the uſe of money falls, 
which J conclude cannot long ſuſpend, 
and that then the land and houſes muſt 
riſe ; and I doubt it will r, when 
this gentleman i is as well known as I am, 
that he is more an Uſurer, than an Owyn-· 
ner of land or Manager of trade at pre- 
tent z my ends have only been to'ferve 
my Country, which I can with a ſineert 
heart declare, in the preſence of God 
and Men: And that nothing elſe could 
have eng me into this unpleaſing 
— wherein I have given un- 
willing offence to all my neareſt Rela- 

n tions 


[8] 


tions, and knew at firſt that I muſt needs 
do ſo, moſt of them being ſuch as A 
and Wiſdom has inſtructed rather to 
Box-keepers than Gameſters. 7 
I have before mentioned the judg - 

ment of the French King and Court, but 
intended not to recite the Edict, being 
at large in the laſt treatiſe of Sir Thomas 
Culpepper the Elder; yet on ſecond 
thoohes, conſidering all men perhaps, 
may not come to a fight of it, and find- 
ing the ſaid Edict ſo comprehenſive of 
the whole matter of this controverſy, I 
have here recited it. ic 
- 4 The King by theſe edicts had no- 
thing relieved the neceſſities of the 
. 46. Nobility, if he had not provided for 
„ Uſurers, who have ruined many 
« good and antient houſes ; filled towns 
« with unprofitable ſervants, and the 
countries with miſeries and inhuma- 
e nities; he found the rents, viz. Uſu- 
xies, conſtituted after 10 or 8 in the 
hundred, did ruin many good fami- 
4 lies, hindred the traffik and com- 
4. merce of merchandizes, and made til- 
lage and handicrafts to be neglected, 
many deſiring through the eaſineſs of 
« deceitful gain to live idly in good 
« tons on their rents, rather than to 
« give themſelves, with any pains — 
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«liberal arts, or to till or huſband their 
* inheritance: For this reaſon, mean- 
“ ing to invite his ſubjects to enrich 
« themſelves with a more juſt gain, to 
* content themſelves with more mode 
rate profit, and to give the Nobility 
means to pay their debts; he did for- 
«, bid all Ulyry-or Conſtitution of rents 
at a higher rate than ſix pound - five 
« ſhillings in the hundred.“ 
The Edict was verified in the court 
Parliament, which conſidered that it 
was always prejudicial to the Common- 
wealth, to give money to uſury; for it 
is a ſcrpent whoſe bitings are not appa 
rent, and yet it is ſo ſenł ble, that it 
pierces the very hearts of the beſt fami- 
richter 1:53 30% 31203 
. -» The whole of this controverſy hes 
. narrowly in theſe twyo ſhort queſtions, 
- viz. Will abatemeut of inteteſtimprove 
trade? Secondly, Will it advance the 
priceof land? The collective united be- 
dies of the government of our own and 
other Kingdoms, , expreſly-fay: it will do 
both, and experience cries aloud that fo 
it will do, and has done in all ages and 
in all places; and I never yet met with 
any private perfon, how much ſuever 
concerned in intereſt, that. had the ig- 
norance or confidence to deny either. 
e F 5 | For 


| — dic a e rer, 
he will affirm, and perhaps be ready to 
ſweat ts it that this — of inter- 
eſt is a lenaviſh defign of the citizens to 

advance themfelves, Mhoare toe proud 
Already, and that if it goeb forward it 
will undo all the country gentlemen in 
England: And if one ſpeaks with the 
-city Uſurers, they will be ready to af- 
firm, that this is à plot carried on only 
by Noblemen and Gentlemen, whoſe 
eſtates are all in land, for their w/] ad- 

vantage, and that it will ſpoilt all the 
trade of the Kingdom,” being a project 
at one inſtant to take off juſt one third 
of mens eſtates that are perſonal, and 
add the fame pr ion to all ſuch 
whoſe eſtates are real; which in effect is 
to impoveriſn all the younger, and en- 

rich all elder brothers in England: 80 
that out of the mouths of the greateſt 
and wiſeſt adverſaries to this principle, 

it may be juſtly concluded, that though 


fingly they deny the truth of it, Jet 


Jae they confeſs t. 
To conclude, there is nothing. Unt! 
| have ſaid, or that I think any other can 
| n this occaſion, but was ſaid in 
| ſubſtance before by old Sir Thomas Cul- 
per, though unknown to me, who 


Id ax e and ter ſight . 
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8 
whole nature of this principle, and the 
true effects and conſequences of it, truth 
being always the ſame, though illuſtra- 
tions may vary; nor can any thing now 
be objected againſt the making a law 
for the further abatement of intereſt, but 
the ſame that was objected in thoſe times 
wherein the former Statutes paſt; Io 
that why my oppoſer ſhould cavil at the 
doing of that by a law in England now, 
which he ſeemsto like well if itcould be 
done, Iknow no real caule, except it be 
that in truth he is wife enough to know 
that a law in England will certainly dd 
the work, as it has done formerly, and 
in conſequence his own private gain will 
be retrenched. 

Before I conclude, I think it neceſſa- 
ry, for caution to my Countrymen, to 
let them kuow what effects theſe: dil- 
courſes have had on others. When I 
wrote my firſt treatiſe, intereſt was in 
the Iſland of Barbadoes at 15 per cem. 
where it is ſince by Act of the Coun- 
try brought down to 10 per cent. a great 


fall at once, and our weekly Gazettes 


ſome months paſt informed us, that the 
Swedes by a law had brought down 
their intereſt to 6 per cent. neither of 
which can have any good effects upon 
us, but certainly the contrary, except 


by 


ez þ 
by way of emulation they. quicken us to 
prone in time for our own good and 
rITY. Tr | | 
"I ++ ap OM done with this controver- 
ſy, and therein diſcharged my duty to 
my Native Country; and tho' ignorance, 
malice, or private intereſt may yet for 
ſome time oppoſe it, I am confident the 
wiſdom of mycountrymen will at length 
find their true and general intereſt, in 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a law, which 
as to my own particular concernments, 
ſignifies not two farthings whether they 


" 


do or not. 
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CHAP. II 


Concerning the Relief and Employment 


of the Poor. 


FF HIS is a calm ſubject, and thwarts 

4 no common or private. intereſt a- 
mongſt us, except that of the com- 
mon enemy of mankind, the Devil; ſo 


I hope that what ſhall be offered to- 
wards the effecting of ſo univerſal ac- 
ceptable a work as this, and removal 
of the innumerable inconveniences that 
do now, and have in all ages 1 


„ * 2 
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ed this Kingdom, through defect of 
ſuch proviſion for the Poor, will not be 
ill taken, altho? the plaiſter at firſt eflay 
do not exactly fit the ſor ee... 
In the diſcourſe of this ſubject, I 
ſhall firſt aſſert ſome particulars, which 
I think are agreed by common conſent, 
and from thence take occaſion to pro- 
ceed to what is more doubtful.” | __.. 
1. That our Poor in England have 
always been in a moſt ſad and wretched 
condition, ſome famiſhed for want of 
bread, others ſtarved with cold and na- 
kedneſs, and many whole families in 
all the out · parts of cities and great 
towns, commonly remain in a languiſh- 
ing, naſty, and uſeleſs condition, un- 
comfortable to themſelves, and unpro- 
fitable to the Kingdom, this is confeſ- 
ſed and lamented by all men. 1 
2. That the Children of our Poor 
bred vp in beggary and lazineſs, do by 
that means become not only ofunhealthy 
bodies, and more than ordinarily ſub- 
ject to ſo many loathſome diſeaſes, of 
which very many die in their tender 
age, and if any of them do arrive to 
ears and ſtrength, they are, by their 


idle habits contracted in their youth, 
rendered for ever after indiſpoſed to la- 
bour, 


Te. 
1881 
bur, and ſerve but to ſtock the King- 
dom with thieves and beggars. 8 
3. That if our impotent Poor were 
orovided for, and thoſe of both ſexes 
d all ages that can do any work of any 
Rind, employed, it would redound ſome 
hundred of thouſands of pounds per an- 
mem to the pnblick advantage. 
4. That it is our duty co God and 
band, ſo to Provide for, and employ 


the Poor. 
one of the great 


g. That by ſo doing 
fins, forwhich this land ought to mourn 
would be removed. | 

6. That our Forefathers had pious in- 
tentiom towards this good work, as ap- 
pears by many ne made by them 
to this purpoſe. 

7. That there, are places inthe world, 
whercin the poor are ſo provided for, 
and employed, as in Holland, Ham- 
borough, New-England, and others, and 
as I am informed, now in the-city of 
Paris. W 
Thus far we allagree : The firſt queſ- 
den then that naturally occurs, is, 

n. How comes it to paſs that 

in England ws do not, nor ever did, 


7 
F 
x, 


dat ict our late tiches of confulſon at 


COT 
* The common anſwers It 
are two. 
 Thit gfe Lav HAN are 
as good as any in the world, bur'w e fal 
in the'exceuri N 1 et we, 1 7 

2. That formerly in tñe day 
pious anceſtorsth work was Ah 25 
now charity is deceaſed,” And chat is the 
reafon we fee the Poor fo neglected as 
no they are are I Deen em 

In both Which artfwers, T' ba 
conceive, the effect is miſtaken for 
cauſe; for thoug hit cannot be Adtiied, 
but thete has bern, atd 18, 2 t fal- 
ure in the execution of tho e Statutes 
which relate to the Poor, yet I fay, the 
cauſe of that failure, las been occabio Goned 
by defect of the laws thenifelves.,” * 
© For" otherwiſe, What is the reaſo 


alteration,” wherein almoſt every 
in the Nation, at one time or other tod 
their turn at the helm, and all had that 
compaſs, thoſe laws, to ſteer by, that 
none of them could, or ever did, con- 
duct the Poor inte A hatbout of ſecu- 
Tity to chem, and profit for the King - 
= i. e. none a N 

e impotent, and em ed the indi- 
ent amongft us: A of i was never 
Cone in any age, nor by any ſort of men 


hat- 
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vhatſgevet in this Kingdom, cho had 


the uſe bf thoſe laws now in force, it 
ſeems to mea very ſtrong argument that 
it nevet could, nor ever will be done by 
thoſe laws, and that conſequently the 
defect lies in the laws themſelves, not 


Y the men, . 2. e, thoſe that ſhould put 


_Therh in execution, |, 
A to the ſecond anſwer to the afore- 
Kid queſtion, wherein want of charity 


is aſiigned for another cauſe why; the 
poor are now ſo muchneglected, I think 


it is a ſcandalous ungrounded accuſation 
of our contemporaries, except in rela- 
tion to building of Churches, Which 1 
confeſs this generation is not ſo pro- 


penſe to as former have been, for moſt 


that I converſe with, are not ſo much 


Jer to part with their money, a8 
to place it, that it may do 


aud no hurt to the Kingdom: for, if 


they give to the beggars in the ſtree 

pf their doors, they fear they may 
hurt by encouraging that lazy unpro- 
fitable Lind of life; and if they give 
more than their proportions ig their re- 
ſpective pariſhes, that, they ſay, is hut 
ving to the rich, for the poor are not 
et on w ork thereby, nor have the more 


— 


gen them; but 1 their rich neigh- 


2 


ours pay the leſs. And of what was 


given 


y 
- 
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given in churches to the viſited; peor, 
and to ſuch as were impoveriſhed by the 
fire; we have heardgof ſo many and 
great abuſes of that Rind, ef grip. 

that moſt men are under ſad diſcoura 
ments in relation theretroo 
I write not this to divert any man 
from works of charity of any kind: He 
that gives to any in want does well; but 
he that gives to employ and educate the 
Poor, 15 as to render them uſeful to the 
Kingdom, in my judgment does better. 
And here by the way, not to leave 
men at a loſs how to diſpoſe of what 
God ſhall incline their hearts to give for 
the benefit of the poor, I think it not 
impertinent to propoſe the hoſpitals of 
this City, and Poor labouring 2 
have many children, and make a hard 
ſnift to ſuſtain them by their Induſtry, 
of which there are multitudes in the out 
parts of this City, as the beſt objects of 

charity at preſent. | Kh 
But to return to my purpoſe, vis. 
to prove that the want of charity 
that now is, and always has been, in 
relation to the Poor, proceeds from a 
defect in our laws, Ask any charitable 
minded man as he goes along the ſtrerts 
of London, viewing the Poor, viz. boys, 
girls, men, and women of all ages, and 
many 
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many in good health, Sc. why he and 
others de not take care for the fetting 
thoſe poor creatures to work? Will he 
not readily anſwer, that he vi ſhes hear- 
til ĩt oould be done, though it coſt him 
a great part of his eftare, but he is but 
one man, and can do nothing towards 
it; giving them money, as has been ſaid, 
being but t them into a liking 
and continuance in that way. 

The ſecond Queſtion then is, 

Queſtion 2. Wherein hes the effect of 
our preſent laws relating to the Poor ? 
© anſwer, chat there may be many; 
dut Mall here take notice of one only, 
which I think to be fundamental, and 
which unaltereed, the Poor in England 
can never well be provided for, or em- 
ployed ; and that when'the ſaid funda- 
mental error is well amended, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible they ſhould lack either 
work or maintenance. 

The ſaid radical Error 1 em tobe 
che leaving it to the care of every pa- 
im to maintain their own Poor only; 
upon which follows the ſniſting off, 
ſending or whipping back, the poor wan- 
derers to the place of their birth, or laſt 
abode; the practice of which! have ſeen 
many yearsinLondon,to ſignify as much 
as eve will, which is juſt nothing of 


* good 
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good to the Kingdem in general, or the 
Poor af it in partie ular, ct to be ſome- 
times ent to ſome ef them a pu- 
niment vnhout effect Tau wihoor 
effect, becauſe it reforms ur ddr party, 
nor diſpoſes the minds of oehers to obe- 
dience, Which ate, de tre een 1 

Venen en be 
As TC Ra" peer f 
chat Will not work, or that no body 
Se! oy in the cbuntry, comes 
ondon to ft up tir tre of be 
Zingg; füch a perſon pe BP 
wp and down the ftrects ſeven years, it 
may be ſeven and twenty, before any 
25 y afks' why the" dees fo, and Ff at 

ſhe hasthedll hap in ſome R 

acl -with a 8 ce 
thin'one of twenty of ic are, all he 
does is but to lead her the length f 
Bve or ſix Houſes into another parifh, 
and then concludes, as His Walker eie 
Pariſtnonerg do, thithe has done the part 

of a moſt diligent officer: But 
he ſhould yet go further to the eur 
his line, which is the endl of the law, and 
= perlect een den of his office; "that 
is ſuppoſe he ſhould” carry this poor 
wretch to u Juſtice of the Peace, and ne 
Thorld order the dehiquent to e 

and ſent from 5 to parith, to 
— 
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place of her birth or laſt abode, which 
not one Juſtice in rr through pi- 
ty or other er will 0 o; even this 
is a great charge upon the country, and 
yet the buſineſs. of the Nation itſelf 
wholly undone ; f no ſooner does A 
delinquent arrive at the place wo 
but for ſhame or idleneſs ſhe. preſently 
deſerts it, and wanders Aeli . 
or ſome other way, hoping for better 
fortune, whilſt the pariſh to which ſhe 
is ſent, knowing her a lazy and perhaps 
a worſe qual ited perſon,. is as willing to 
bene her, as ſhe is to be gone from 
thence. | 

But if it be retotted upon me, that 
Ser! my own confeſſion, much of this miſ- 


happens by the non, or ill execu- 
tion of the laws; I ſay, better executi- 


on than you have ſeen you mult not ex- 
pect; and there was never a good law 
made that wasnot well executed, the 
fault of the law cauſing a failure of exe- 
cution, it being natural to all men to uſe 
the remedy next at hand, and reſt ſatis- 


fied with ſhifting the evil from their 

own doors; which in regard they can ſo 

eaſily do, by threatning or thruſting a 

poor Body out of the verge of their own 

ke it is unreaſonable and in vain to 
"Pe 


As 


that it ever will be otherwiſe. 


. 

As for the laws againſt Inmates, and 
empowering the Pariſhioners to take ſe- 
W they ſuffer any poor perſbn 
to inhabit amongſt them; itmay be they 
were prudent conſtitutions at the tim 
they were made, and beforeEngland was 
a place of 'trade, and may be'lo ftill in 
ſome countries ; but I am ſure in cities 
and great towns of trade they are altoge- 
ther improper, and contrary to the prac- 
rice of other cities and trading towns a- 
broad. The riches of a city, as of a 
Nation, conſiſting in the multitude of 
inhabitants; and if fo, you muſt allow 
Inmates, or have acity of cottages. And 
if a right courſe be taken for the ſuſten- 
tation of the poor, and ſetting them on 
work you need invent no ſtratagems to 
keep them out, but rather to bring them 
in. For the reſort of Poor to a City or 
Nation well managed is in effect, the 
conflux of riches to that City or Nation; 
and therefore the ſubtle Dutch receive, 
and relieve, or employ, all that come to 
them, not enquiring what Nation, much 
Jeſs what pariſh they are of. | 

Queſtion 3. The third queſtion : IS 
the defect be in our laws, how ſhall we 
find a remedy that may be rational and 
conſiſtent? This I confeſs is a hard and 
difficult queſtion, it is one of the Ardua 


Regni, 
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Reeni, and may very well deſcrye the 
welt W Claes C( ideration of out wi- 
ſeſt Counſellors. -And if: 4 whole” Sef- 
on of Parliament . K. em ploy'd. 1 
this ſingular Ne Bal, it woul 
Be time 7 8 * AS. much to the glory 
Hi and; good of this Nation, as in 30y. 4 
ing, that noble and worthy N 
of their Country. can be en 
By FENG haye adventure 1 5 'far, 
ſhall b DE roceed. o offer Come 
S propoſa S har. have tendency, 
2 the effectipg this great work, 
hich being ſ{crioully thought of and 
ebated by wifer men, may be capable, 
of ſuch me lioration as may render them. 
in a great meaſure effectual to the King- 
dom in general; altho at preſent, to 
prevent that common ohjection, that. 
great mutations ate dangerous, I ſhall. 
only propoſe them to be experimented. 
in theſe,parts. ef the kingdom, Which 
are the vitals of our body politick, 
which being once made ſo und, the cure 
of the reſt will not be El, . 
Propolition 1, Firſt then I propoſe, 
that the City of London and Weſtminſter, 
Borough of Southwark, and all other 
places within the uſual lines of communi- 
cation, deſcribed. in the weekly bills of 
e may by act of Parhameatbe 
- alſo- 


— 
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aſſociated into one province or line of 
communication for relief of the Pagr. 
2. That there be one aſſembly of men. 
and ſuch as they ſhall from time to time 
appoint and depute, entruſted with the 
care for, and treaſure of all the Poor. 
within the ſaid pale, or line of commu- 
nication. * 2 at £ 18 Une 
3. That the ſaid aſſembly be incorpo- 
rated by act of Parliament, with perpe-, 
tual. ſuceeſſion, hy the name of Fathers, 
of the Poor, ar ſame ether honourable. 
and ſignificant title. 
4-1 hatall conſtables, churchwardens,, 
overſeers, or other officers inall pariſhes,. 
within the ſaid. line, be: fubordinate and 
accountable to the ſaid fathers of the. 
Poor, and their Deputies. for, and, in all 
things relating to the Poor. 
5. That the ſaid Fathers of the Poor. 
may. have. liberty. to aſſeſs. and receive 
into common treaſury, for relief of their 
Poor, ſo much money from every pariſh 
as they yearly paid ta that purpoſe any 
of the three years preceeding this con- 
ſtitution, and to compel the payment of. 
it, but not of more. | 
6. That the ſaid Fathers of the Poor 
and their Deputies, may have very large 
and ſufficient power in all things relat- 
ing to the Poor, and particularly to have 


and 


ö 
| 
| 
' 


and receive the charitable benevolence 


| 
| 
| | of all perſons once every Lord's-day in 
| 
| 
| 


' pariſh Church, and in any other 
Meeting of pious Chriſtians, and at any 
other time or times which they ſhall 


think fit. 
That the ſaid Fathers of the Poor, 


Br ſuch as they ſhall authorize, may 
have power to Reede lands, erect an d 
endow work-houſes, hoſpitals, and hou- 
ſes of correction, and to — all o- 

ther powers relating to the Poor, that 
any number of Juſtices of the peace now 
may do, in their quarter ſeſſions or o- 


ö | ther wile. 

* 8. That the ſaid Fathers of the Poor 

1 may have power to ſend ſuch Poor be- 
4 yond the Seas as they ſhall think fit in- 


4 _ A " — — _ — — ** = 
JO - - P Sm. 
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4 to his Majeſty's plantations, taking ſe- 
ji | curity for t heir comfortable maintenance 
. during their ſervice, and for their free- 
x dom afterwards. 
1 9. bm the faid goon of the 8 
may have power to ere nks 
ind embed for the bent of the 
4 poor, if they ſhould find it convenient, 
and alſo to Ade the one half of what 
is paid at all the doors of Play-houſesand 
have the Patent for farthings, and to do 


2 elſe his AY and the Par- 
liament 
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Nament ſhall think fit to recommend to 
chem, or leave to their Diſcretion. 

10. That the treaſure that ſhall be 
collected for this Purpoſe be accounted 
facred, and that it be felony to miſap- 
ply, conceal, lend, or convert it toany 
other uſe or purpoſe whatſoever. 

11. That there be no Oaths, or other 
Teſts, impoſed upon the ſaid Fathers of 
the Poor, at their admiſſion, to bar our 
Nonconformiſts, amongſt whom there 
will be found ſome excellent inſtruments 
for this good work, and ſuch as will con- 
ſtantly attend it; for if they be kept 
out, the people will be cold in their 
0 and in their hopes of the ſuc- 
ceſs. 

12. That the ſaid Fathers of the Poor 
may conſtantly wear ſome honourable 
medal, ſuch as the King and Parlia- 
ment ſhall deviſe, beſides the green ſtaff 
which is now uſed in London to fuch 
like purpoſes (but upon extraordinary 
days only) to denote their authority 
and office, at all times, and in all places, 
after the manner of the habits in Spain, 
or rather, as have all the Familiars of 
the Inquiſition in moſtRomiſh countries, 
with admirable effect, though to wick- 
ed purpoſe ; the conſequence whereof 
will be, that the ſaid Fathers of the 
G Poor 


1.200 ] 
oor being. aumgravs; and dig. 


your De ORG ee into m 


of their provinces, will readily ſee 

e o olbory and as caſily 
them; the medal which they 
ear about them being a ſufficient War- 
rant to command obedience from all. 
Pariſh afficers wherever. they come, 
although their Perſons be not. known 
there. 

F7Y That the. ſaid Fathers. ef tbe 
Poor. may haue liberty to admit into 
their "a ig and 
vileges equal with them, any 
> are willing to ſerve God, their 

Re Country, in this pious and 

blick work, the perſons deſiring to 
pal admitted, Paying at their admiſ- 
Gon. 100. or more, into the poor's trea- 
yr as a demonſtration of the ſincerity: 
their intentions to labour in and cul- 
wate, this moſt religious vineyard. This 
only offer becauſe the number of the 
Lid -athers of the Poor hereafter. men- 
tioned, may be thought rather too fe 

a too many. 

4. That ſaid Fathers of the Poor, 
— —— the authority now exerciſed by 
Juſtices of the Peace, may have ſome 
leſs limited powers, given — in re- 
lation. to the puniſhment of cheir „ 


Wo" | — 


ts} 


11. arich- Officers, by pecuniary muls 
40 N 1% Try Miſty + 3 N 
otherwiſe as His 'M and 
Parliament ſhall: think ft. 
The the ſaid F athers of the Pe: 
may hae freedom to ſet. the Poor oa 
work about whatſoever. . 
they think fit, with 4 Non Obftante 
alt. 2 77 chat have been or 8910 
ranted to any private perſon or ons” 
for the ſole F of Uny com 
moadity xte wagt of which privilege, r 
have been told „ Was a prejudice t ro the 
work houſe at Clerkenwell, in their late” 
deſign of ſettin 4 their poor c children . | 
bout making © ugs. 
16. That all eu reaſon o 
oo of; any G og ak ele. 
oor, rpetual elecłi- 
on of n an an N 1 
Queſt. 4. The fourth queſtion is, Who 
ſhall be the perſons entruſted wirn ſo 
great a work, and ſuch exceſs of power?” 
This is a queſtion likewiſe of ſome 
auen and the more in regard. of 
guy, ure ent differences in Religion; bur. 
ſhall anſwer'it as Well as I cin. 
N In general Iſay, they muſt be ſuch as 
the people muſt have ample ſatisfaction 
in, or elſe the whole deſign will beloſty, 


tor if the univerſality of the people be © 
No 0 80.» > — TR 


* 
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not ſatisfieed with the perſons, they will 
never part with their money; but if 
they be well ſatisfied therein, - they will 
be miraculouſly charitable, © 
_ Queſt. 5. This begets a fifth que- 


ſhon, viz. What ſort of men the peo 


ple will be moſt ſatisfied with? 
1 anſwer, I think in none fo well as 
ſuch only asa Common Hall of the Li- 
verymen of London ſhall make choice 
of ; it being evident by the experience 
of many ages, that the ſeveral corpora- 
tlons in London are the beſt Adminiſtra- 
tors of what is left to charitable uſes, 
that have ever been in this kingdom; 
which is manifeſt in the regular, juſt, 
and prudent management of the hoſpi- 
tals of London, and was wiſely ob- 
ſerved by Doctor Collet, Dean of St. 
Paul's, that prudent Eccleſiaſtick, when 
he left the government of that ſchool, 
and othergreat revenues aſſigned by him 
for charitable uſes, to the diſpoſition of 
the Mercers⸗Compan x. 
Object. But here it may be objected, 
that Couptry Gentlemen, who have 
power in places of their reſidences, 
and Pay out of their large eſtates con- 
ſiderable ſuins towards te maintenance 
of their Poor within the afore- limited 
precincts, may be juſtly offended if the 


likewiſe 
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. . 
likewiſe have not a ſhare in the diſtrj- 
bution of what ſhall be raiſed to that 
pur poſe. | N | nigh * And 3 
Anſw. I anſwer, The force of this ob- 
jection may be much taken off if the 
City be obliged to chuſe but a eextain 
number out of the City, as 7 408 
venty for London, ten out of South- 
wark for that Borough, twenty for Weſt- 
minſter: This would beſt ſatisſy the 
people, and I think do the work. But 
if it be thought too mach for the City 
to have the choice of any more than 
their own ſeventy, the Juſtices of Peace 
in their Quarter-Seſſions may nominate 
and appoint their own. number of per- 
ſons to aſſiſt for their reſpective juriſ- 
dictions, and ſo to ſupply the vacancy 
in caſe of death, Sc. But all muſt be 
conjunctive, but one body polittck, or 
the work will never be done. 
Queſt. 6. The faxth queſtion is, What 
will be the advantage to the kingdom 
in general, and to the Poor in particu- 
lar, that will acerue by ſuch a ſociety. 
of men, more than is enjoyed by the 


Aus at preſent? 


I anſwer, Innumerable and unſpeak- 
able are the benefits to this kingdom 
that will ariſe from the conſultations. 
and debates of ſuch a wiſe and honeſt 


Gz Cound, 
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egunch, who being men 10 elected a8 
Forefaidk, will certainly conſeientio 
ſtudy and labour to diſcharge their 
p * 3 "a of God, cheir King, and 


be Poor, of what ſoever, 
ee are Wer fc be 


8 releved, or ſet on work 
_ where they are found, without 
me Chem 7 85 Be to place, aye 
"Wing ch bodies to no 
hertlabke minded men Wil 1580 


* dbrraiily whitte to diſpoſe Hf their cha- 


_Ficy, 1 as it may be imployed tb 
Res Tight 


| Houſekeepers wiltbe Neeb Rüth 
| e meumbrante of beggars 

e ads ende Nice, 

e ta 8 
"Joppties A+ gf exe and thoſe chat 
, are ſent thither welf R 

- 5.” The fail affembly will Abit 

int ſome of their on members to 

* and rehjeve fuch as are ffck,  of- 

"Fen as there be accafion, ether with 

1 farnifies b in eity and 

bur 8 1 £4 a 

1 85 nende Wl he nagen in 


and arts, and thereby rendet'd 
ente to cheir cui +, a man 


Ker werrhy 105 dotie for 


260, 


| tog 
rhe: joint deliberation of © many 
— and pious. men, aflifted ; wich 
tack a power and purſe, more chan can 
be foreſeen rn d oy 
E. 


ben. 

Queſt. 55 The feventh 
be, What thall all the Poor of theſe-ci> 
ties and countries, e 


be e yed about? 
— re will be anfwer'd belt 


by the ſaid aſſembly themſel ves, when 
they have met and conſuſeed together, 
who. cannot be pevſumed deficient of 
HMivEntion. — — — — work, 
efpecial ralily ad» 
revs em bs, om the practice of 
Holland in this 2 and have 
already good ones of their on, 
in — their hoſpitals ut Chriſt» 
| CR Ig The 
may n mending the 
— the aged, in fpinnimgy catu- 
g, and other linnen manufactures, arch 
mamy in ſewing linnen for the Exchange, 
or any houſe- Keepers that will put out 
linnen to the matrons that Ron the Bu 
vernmentiof them. 
© The boys in picking _ cruking 
pins, ralpmg wood, a—_ _—_ hangings, 
or any other any. Kind, 
3 whether 1 * * 
4 


chuſe their Committee, which will pre- 
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or not, is not much material, the great 
buſineſs of thatnation being firſt but to 
keep the poor from begging and ſtarv- 
ing, and enuring ſuch as are able to la- 


bour and diſcipline, that they may be 

- hereafter uſeful members to the king- 

dom. But to conclue, I ſay the wiſeſt 

man ing by himſelf cannot propoſe or 
u 


imagine ſuch excellent ways and me- 
thods as will be invented by the united 


wiſdom of ſo grave an aſſembly. 


The fitting of the ſaid aſſembly, I 


humbly conceive, ought to be, de die an 
diem; the Quorum no more than thir- 


teen: Whether they ſhall yearly, month 
ly or weekly, chuſe a Preſident z how 


they ſhall diſtribute themſelves into the 


{everal quarters of the Communication; 
what treaſures and other officers to em- 
ploy, and where, and how many, 
will beſt be determined by themſelves, 


and that without difficulty, becauſe ma- 
ny that will probably be members of 


the ſaid aſſembly, have already had 
large experience of the government of 
the hoſpitals of London. The manner 
of election of the ſaid Fathers of the 
Poor, I humbly ſuppoſe, cannot poſſibly 
be better contrived, than after the ſame 
way by which the Eaſt-India-Company 


vent 


* 


* 
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vent the confuſion, irregularity, and in- 
certitude, that may attend the election 
of voices, or holding up of hands, eſpe- 
cially becauſe the perſons to be elected 
at one time will be very many. The 
ſaid manner propoſed is, every elector, 
vix. every Liveryman, to bring to Guild - 
Hall at the appointed day of elections, 
a liſt of the whole — of perſons 
ſuch as he thinks fit that are to be elec- 
ted, and deliver the ſame openly unto 
+ ſach perſons as the Lord-Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Common-council-men, ſhall 
appoint to make the ſcrutiny, ſeven, or 
ten days aſter, as ſhall be thought fir, at 
another Common Hall may declare who 
are the perſons elected by the magority 
of votes. 

If it be here bjekted to che Whole 
purpoſe of this treatiſe, that this work 
may las well be done in diſtinct pariſhes, 
if all pariſnes were obliged to build 
work -houſes, and employ their Poor 
therein, as Dorcheſter and fome others 
have done with good ſucceſs. 1 
I anſwer, that ſuch ateempts have 
been made in many places to my know - 
ledge, with very good! intents and ſtre- 
nuodus endeavours; but all that ever 
"beard of, youu nlp 10 . 


[. #68 } 
as 1 ear will that of "Clerkenwell, ex- 
Inſtance of the town of 
nies nothing 
eneral, 


eept chat lingle 
"Dorchefter ; which yet fig! 
in relation to the Kingdom in 
*becauſt al other places can d0 fe 
Are: Nor docs the en of Dorcheſter 
entertain any bot their own Podr only, 
hd all others; whereas that 
* which 1 defign zs to propoſe ſuch a foun- 
-Uation as ſmall be jürge, wiſe, honeſt, 
Sund rich enough tb theintain and” 
ll Por that come "within the pale of 
thtir commurſication, Withoutefi 
: where they were born, or laſt inhabited; 
-avhich I dare affirm with humility, chat 
- nothing but «national, or at leaſt fuch 
rprevineial purſe can fd We de, nor 
any perſons in this kingdom, but ſueh 
aon as mall tle out by popular 
election for the feaſon before all&Uped, 
. chat in my opinion three fourth at 
Leaft of the ſtock muſt iſſue from the 
oy of the people; as I doubt not 
but it will to a greater p ion, if 
Wer be ſatisfied inthe Managers of it; 


> but if ptherwiſe, 'not- the fortieth, I 


oy 


right ſay not the hundredrh part. a 
I propoſe the majority of the ſaid 

Fathers of the Poor cons; Citizeris, 
Aachdügh Fam none myſelf) becauſt I 
Wünk a great fare of the money to be 
employed, 


« 


— 
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emp „ muſt. and will come from 
them, if ever the work be well done, 
as alſo becauſe the inhabitanies art neareſt 
the center of cheir duſmefs, ani they beſt 
acquaihred with all affairs of this nature 
by their experience in the ter e 
of the Hoſpitallnss. 

"no to deſire and 3 r 
the Poor — England ſhould be better 
provided for and employed, is a work 
that was much ſtudied by my deceaſed- 
Father and therefore tho 83 
dy to confeſs, as. am ſhall be to charge 
me with diſability to propoſe a model | 
of laws for this great affair, yer I hof 
the more Ingenuous will pardon me. 
endeavouring; to aim towards it, 
ſince it i ſo much my Which as 
ehis particular I ſhall he careful to 
form, though I may de too rem} Sab 
others, as ſhall appear hy more viſible 
and apparent de monſtrations, if ever 
this d „or any other that is like to 
effect har is deſired, ſuccerd. $4. / 7 
Now I have (ad ventured thus-far, B 
ſhall, provecd. ta publiſh my thoughts 
and obſervations concerning ſome other 
things that have relation to tradegwhich- 
Ido without any purpoſe on deſigu, fave 
only to give occaſion to my Country-- 
men * dilcouning and meditating. 


upon 
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upon thoſe things which have a tenden- 
cy to public good, from whence tho 
my ſuggeſtions ſhould be miſtakes pro- 
bably ſome good effect may enſue, and 
therefore the Ingenuous, I know, though 
they may differ from me, will not blame 
me for the attempt. 97 
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Concerning the Companies of Mer- 


Oompanies of Merchants are of two 
ſorts, vi. Companies in joint ſtock, 
ſuch. as the Eaſt-India-Company, the 
Morea-Company, which is a branch of 
the Turkey-Co y and the Green- 
land- Company, which is a branch of the 

Muſcovia- Company; the other ſorts are 
Companies, who trade not by a joint 
ſtock, but only are under a government 
and K. Nes are the Hambo- 
tough- Company, the Turkey- Company, 
the Eaſtland- Company, the Muſcovia- 
Company. e 2 

It- has for many years been a Moote 


caſe, whether any incorporating of mer- 


_ chants.be for public or not. 
For my own. part Lam of opinion, 


1. That 


o 
— 


Tom 
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1. That for Countries with which his 
Majeſty hasno alliance, nor can have a- 
ny by reaſon of their diſtance, or barba- 
rity, or non- communication with the 
Princes of Chriſtendom, Sc. where there 
is a neceſſity of maintaining forces and 


forts (och as Eaſt- India and Guinea) 
oſ Merchants are abſolutely 


. It tems evident to me, that the 
ateſt part of thoſe two trades ought 


| for publck good1o be managed by join | 


3. It is queſtionable to me, whether 
any other Company of Merchants arefor 
the publick good or hurt. ; 
 » 4. I conclude, however, dave re- 
ſtriftions of trade are nought, and con- 
ſequently that no company whatſoever, 
whether they trade in a joint ſtock, or 
under regulation, can be for publick 
| except it may be ealy for all, or 
any of his Majeſty's Subjects to de ad- 
mitted into all or any of the ſaid Com- 
panies, at any time, for a very inconſi - 
derable fine ; and that if the fine exceed 
20 J. including all charges of admiſſion, 
wary too much, and that for theſe rea» 
1. Becauſe the Dutch, who 1 beſt 
SPORTY and have the ſureſt rules to 
thrive. 


— 


_ 
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thrive. by, n their 
own people, but even and all 
kind of Aliens, to be free of any of 
the ir ſocieties of Merchants, orang of 
their comics or towns corporate, 

2. Nothing in the world — 
us to cope with the Dutch in any trade, 
— — and ſtock, which 
a general admiſſion will do; many hands 
and proſperity of ny rad, ns men and 
the-pratperit any ſen 

to — 

here is no retence 2 any good 
to dhe Nation dy C but only 
Order aud Regulation of trade and it 
that be preſerved (hic the admiflion 
of all that will come in and ſubtmit to 
the Regulation, will not prejudice) all 
the good to the Nation that can be — 
ed for by Compames, is obtained. 
4. The Eaſt- land, beſides our — 
commodities, conſume great quantities 
Of Italian, Spaniſh, Portugal and French 
commodties, v:x. oil, wine, fruit, ſugar, 
ſuccads, ſhoonack, c. Now in regard 
dur Eaſt- Country Merchants of England 
are fe, com pared with the Dutch, and 
nintend principally that one trade out 


and home, and conſequently are not ſo 
Ebaverſant in the aforeſaid Commodi- 
tirs, nor forward to adventure upon 


N them, 


[+431] 
then, and ſeeing that by the Compak 5 
Charter our Trakhany Sake pony 
and French Merchants, who unde rItand 
thoſe Oommedfrics 5 Vell, are 

y will — 
S ate not permitted to 
ing in che returns; i Wide, chat 
*He Dutch muſt Denmark, Swe. 
den, and AH parts of the Baltick; Wich 
moſt gs 2 — ies; d bid | 

| | $ £2 $74} £5 


pn the Enſtern 
Fra an 
— ee 
eſt full as much, erde n 
chen the Ditch, e 
Greenland, where we have 
{and 1 think eſtabliſhed by Act 2285 
of Parliament) our trade i in effect 
-whally loft; while the Pute h have, Witht- 
bout Companies, mereaſed thefts to 
bove for Feier the bulk of Berg 
residue bf urs D is 
From whence m de infenede * 
. Thatreſtrim limited Companits 
are not alone fuſficient to pre 
ncrtafe x trade! ND Of Vol? 2a 
_—_— 1, n 


11 
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2. That limiced Companies, though 
eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, may 
loſe a trade. | 
Des; That trade may be carried on to 
any part of Chriſtendom, and increaſed 
without Companies. 9 
That we have {PS more, at 
leaft | have increaſed leſs, in thoſe trades 
limited to Companies, than in others 
where all his Majcſty's Subjects have 
had equal freedom to trade. | 
The common odjections againſt "this 
eaſy-admiſlion of all his Majeſty's Sub- 
Jets into Com nies of Merchants, are; 
Object. 1. If all perſons may come in- 
to any Company of Merchants on ſuch 
ealy. terms, then young Gentlemen, 
Shop · Kce rs, and divers others, will 
turn Merc ,who through their own 
unſkilfulneſs will pay dear for our native 
Commodities here, and ſell them cheap 
abroad; and alſo buy foreign Commodi- 
ties dear abroad, and ſell them here for 
leſs than their coſt, to the ruin of them- 
ſelves, and deſtruction of os. 1 
I anſwer, Firſt, Cavæat Empior, 
zicular men look to themſelves, =p 
doubtleſs they will in thoſe trades for 
which there are now Companies, as well 
as they do in _ for which there are 


* 6 1 


ang] 


It is , r 

rinct to ide for the People'in 
* — and it the con- 
ſequence of ſo eaſy an admiſſion ſhould 
be to make our Manufactures cheap a- 
broad, and Foreign Commodities cheap 
here, as is alledged, our Nation in ge- 
neral would have the advantage both 
- Object. 2. If all ſhould be admitted, 
Vc. Shop-keepers,: being the Retailers 
of the ſame Commodities the Company 
imports, would have ſo muchthe advan- 
tage of the Merchant, that they would 
beat the Merchant wholly out of the 
Trade. i oa: 3 
lanſwer, firſt, We fee no ſuch thing 
in Holland, nor in the open Trades, vi. 

France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and all 
our own Plantations; [neither can that 
well be; for to drive a retale Trade to 
any purpoſe, requires a man's full ſtock, 
as well as his full attendance, and ſo 
does it to drive the Frade of a Mer- 
chant, and therefore few can find ſtock 
and time to attend both; from whence 
it follows, that of the many hundreds 
which in memory have turned Mer- 
chants, very few continued long to fol- 
low both, but commonly after two of 
three years experience, betook _ 
| | Ves 


dt our 
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felve wholly to Merchandiz ing, or re- 
turned to the — of tar Re- 
tate-way but whether they do, or do 
not concerns not the Nation in general, 
whoſe common intereſt is to buy cheap, 
whatever appeliation the Seiler has, 
| — —— 5AOSIO Gen- 
an, or a ee per 
Object. 3. Ir ber Kerpen and o- 
ther unexperienced perſons may turn 
vance neglect Cs — 
our Native Manufactures, and will ſend 
Money, or Bills of Exchange, 
10 boy Foren Commodities, which iy 
an _—_— national loſs. 

Lanſwer, that Shop Nepers are, like 
N rofit, and if 
it be ſor their — out Mi 
nufactunes, they. will do it without fre- 
ing; and if it be ſor their proſit x6 
ſend over nioncy or Bilts of Exchange, 
they will do chat, and ſo will une 
as ſoon and as much as they. 
ict. 4. | amp be — . 
r Graces ſeven yvars ſer· 
vice, andt he great iums of money our pa- 
rents to bind us apprentices co 
— Sc. rn 
— his ſon to n 


Kn 14 * 3 — 


— — 


_ Twp] 
Inner, theendef ſervice, nd giv- 
ing of money with apprentices, Ive 
always underſtood to be — of 
The art or ſcienee of 
the purchaſmg of an! ox Mo 


— — our 
and that it e evident from 
practice, there being many Ner- 


chants that are free fn cular Com- 
Pany; who cam have as large fu uf 


- money with apprentices, as any others 


— — one or more pticulur 
of Merchaiiesz und waany 


fees that are free of - 

* to whom few W 
<ohfiderdble- ſuims-of mne; — 

with Apprentic — the 
en es not 
Compatiy a Merchare is free o but 
condition of the Maſter, as to m me 
ing, or eee _ 

Or backward; greater or 
Ker eradeg in government of fink 
ſelf and Fathily, 22 on byrmadg-od 
Object. 5. Iran fold be admitted 
on ſoch eaſy terms, will net chat be ma 
nffeſt in juſtice to he C Mer- 
ithanits- who dy thettiſelves or preue- 
reat diftvarſs- 


ceſſors have — at 85 
ments to purthaſe privilege 
—_— abroad, 28 the Turkey Com- 

Pan, 


eges and Im- 


vw 
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2 2— the Hamburgh-Company have 


143 B * that Lam yet to learn that 
any Company of Merchants not trading 
with a joint ſtook, ſuch as the Turkey, 
Hamburgh, Muſcovia, and Eaſtland 
Companies ever purchaſed their Privi- 
leges, or built and maintained Forts, 
Caſtles, or Factories, or made any Wars 
at their own charge; but I know the 
Turkey - Company do maintain an Am- 
baſſador and cho Confuls and are ſome- 
times neceſſitated to make preſents. to 
the Grand Segnior, or his great Officers; 
and the Hamburgh-Company are at 
ſome charge to maintain their Deputy 
and Miniſter at Hamburg: and I think 
it would be great injuſtice that any 


ſhould trade to the places with their 
Charters, without —— the ſame Du- 
ties or Levations towards the Compa- 
z as the preſent Adventurers 
ſhould 


2 


1 — A 8 y any 


places, 
be tart Fee for admiſ- 
ſion, that are willing to pay the Com- 
Pany's Duties, and ſubmir — — 
— eee orders in other 


_ ObjeRt. 6. If all may be admitted 
as — then ſuch numbers of Shop- 
| keepers 


5 aps 


WIE 
— and others would come into 
the Society of Merchants, as would by 
tke majority of votes ſo much alter the 
Governors, Deputy, and Aſſiſtants, of 


the reſpective Companies, that ignorant 
dns would come into thoſe ruling 
FF 


©. 


L anſwer, Thoſe that make this Ob- 
jection, if they be "merchants, Know 
there is very little in it; for that it is 
not to be expected that twenty ſhop- 
Keepers will come into any one Com- 
pany in à year, and therefore can have 
no conſiderable influence upon the elec- 
tions; but if many more ſhould. come 
in, it would be the better for the Nation, 
and not the worſe" for the Company, 
for that all men are led by their in- 
tereſt; and it being the common intereſt 
of all that engage in any Trade, that 
the Trade ſhould be regulated and go- 
verned by wiſe, honeſt, and able men, 
there is no doubt but moſt men will vote 
for ſuch as they eſteem ſo to be, which 
is manifeſt in the Eaſt- India - Company, 
where neither Gentlemen nor Shop- 
Keepers were at firſt excluded, neither 
are they yet kept out, any Engliſhman 


whatſoever being permitted to come in- 
to that Company that will buy an Ac- 
wm 


vw „ — ‚ 
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Cincering * 42 1 Navigation... 
4 4: ILY robes 91. L 
HOUGH this a ef Navigation 
concluded a very beneficial Act 
A this Kingdom, .efpecially- by 


Pr”; 


2 


the 
Maſters and Owners of Shipping, and 


b all Seamen; yet ſome thore are, both 
viſe and honeſt Gentlemen and Mer- 
ehants, that doubt whether the Incon-. 
vepiences it has-braught — 
greater than the Conveniances 
For my ]“ part, L am 1 
that in relation ta Trade, Sipping, 
Profit, and Power, it is one of tha 
choiceſt: and maſt prudent A ts chat: ever 
was made in England, and withaur 
which we had not nom been Ounęra ot 
nor employed one the Seamen 
which we; do at — but ſceing 
time has diſcovered. ſame: Incanveniens: 
cies in it, if not Defects, which jn-my* 
poor opiniondo admit of an caſy amend. 
ment; and ſeeing that: the-whole Act 
is not ed by unanimous conſent, 
L thought fit. to — A little con- 
cerning it, wherein, after my plain me- 
thod, I hall lay down ſuchi objections 
4a _ met: With. and 2 
wers, 


[ 122] 
ſwers, with ſuch reaſons as occur to my 
memory, in confirmation of my own 0- 
pinion. 
The objections againſt the whole Act 
are ſuch as theſe | | 
Object. 1. Some have told me, that I 
on all occaſions magnify the Dutch po- 
licy in relation to their Tradez and the 
Dutch have no Act of Navigation, and 
therefore they are certainly not always 
in the right, as to the underſtanding of 
their true intereſt in Trade, or elſe we 
are in the wrong in this. | 
I anſwer, I am yet to be informed 
where the Dutch have miſſed their pro- 
per intereſt in Trade, but that which 
is fit for one Nation to do in relation 
to their Trade, is not fit for all, no 
more than the ſame policy is neceſſary 
to a prevailing Army that are maſters of 
the Field, and to an Army of leſs force 
than to be able to encounter their ene- 
my at all times and places. The 
Dutch, by reaſon of their great Stocks, 
low Intereſt, multitude of Merchants 
andShipping, are maſters of the Field 
in Trade, and therefore have no need to 
build Caſtles, Fortreſſes, and places of 
Retreat : ſuch I account laws of limi- 
tation, and 2 of particular Trades 
to the Natives of any Kingdom, w 
cauſe 


[ w3'] 


cauſe they, viz. the Dutch, may be welt 
aſſured, that no Nation can enter in 
common with them in any Trade, to 
gain bread by it, while their own uſe 
of money is at 5 per cent. and others ac 
6 per cent. and upwards, &c. whereas if 
we ſhould ſuffer their Shipping in com- 
mon with ours in thoſe Trades, which 
are ſecured to the Engliſh by the Act of 
Navigation, they muſt neceſſarily in @ 
few years, for the reaſons aboveſaid, 
eat us quite out of them 
Object. 2. The ſecond objection to 
the whole Act is; Some will confeſs 
that as to Merchants and owners of 
Ships the Act of Navigation is eminent 
ly beneficial, but ſay, that Merchants 
and Ownete are but an inconſiderable 
number of men, in reſpect of the whole 
Nation, and that the intereſt of the 
greater number, that our Native Com · 
modities and Manufactures ſhould he 
taken from us at the beſt rates, and fo- 
reiga Commodities ſold us at the cfieap- 
eſt, with admiſſiomof Dutch Merchants 
and Shipping in common with the Eng- 
Iſh, by my own implication wouldeffect. 

My anſwer is, That I cannot deny 
but this may he true, if the preſent pro- 
fit of the generality be barely and — 
V conſidered but this Kingdom be- 


ws 


L 
ing a0 Land. the dr feheg o which has 


and Seamen. 


always been our Shipping 


it ſegms to me abſolutehy neceſſary; that 


Profit and Fow-æer dught — be 


adarpies- 


d, ĩ 
— imuries andh offronts 


—— neighbours, and in the con- 
cbuiſton render usa-delpicable. and mi- 
ſnhle people.” a 41 TIE ws 2 q 


ud N 281 461 * Ade 4 vi 
Obe U ons to ſexerabParts che AR 
2 de 2113 tome 25.) 5, = ET n to mt 


but 111 / 


—— ta Caury their wgars bY 


dad all to, and rene a mm- 
dities from England. Sons N 
Lanſwer, if c. were not kept to 
rales: of the Act 1 bas Th: e — 


2 * that in ads 


2 


oanſidered and if fas E think none can 
deny but — of Navigation has 


N 


_ 


— 


and all nations in the world, to- keep 


of, advantage by ch 


teas} 
years: the benefit of them. would- de 
wholly loſt to the Nation, it being a- 
greeable to the policy of the Dutch, 
Danes, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, 


their extennal Provinces and Colemes in 
a ſubjection uats and de pendeney 
their Mother- Kingdom; and if 
ſhould not do ſo, the Dutch; who, 26 
Lhave ſaid, ate Maſters of the Field im 
Trade, would carry away the — 
plattations, of alb 
the Frinces in Ch — — leaving us 
and others only the trouble of breeding 
men, and ſending, them abroad to cul- 
tivate the ground, - broke: 15 
their induſ try un. 
Here, by, the way, mba 
miſſion to the greater wiſdom of thoſe 
whom it much more coheetns, give me 
leave to query, Whether inſteadꝭ of the 
late prohibition of Iriſh cattle, it would: 
not have been more fur the benefit o 
this kingdom of England to ſuffer che 
Iriſh to bring ĩntu England, not only 
their live phy but alſo all other com 
modities of the growth or manufacture 
of that kingdom, Cuſtom free, or on 
caly, Cuſtoms, and to prohibit them from 
— home ward or out ward with the 
Dutch, or our own plantations, or any 


FS H 2 other 


liſh Ship 


| land, viæ. the growth of Ireland, ad- 
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other places, except the Kingdom of 
England? Moſt certainly ſuch a law 
would in a few years wonderfully in- 
creaſe the Trade, Shipping, and ichen 
7 Ver 3. W. 14 not this be good 

Query 2. Would not a 
addition to the Act of Navigation, and 
much increaſe the employmentof Eng- 
ing and Seamen, as well in 
m thence all — 

Country, as ſupplying 
Country with Deals, Salt, and all other 
foreign Commodities, which now they 


have from the Dutch? 


Query 3. Would not this be a means 
eff y to prevent the exportation 
of Iriſh wool, which now goes frequent 
ly into France and nage both of Eng: | 
nifeſt and great damage | 
eg 

4. Would not this be a for- 
2 to ſecure to us the whole 
Trade of Ireland ? | 
-Query-;5, Would not this render 
that which now diminiſhes, and ſeema 
dangerous to the value of lands in Eng- 


vantageous, by increaſe of Trade and 
Shipping, * conſequently ARIA 
oy e 1. 1075 11 22 42 <; 


4 is 
* - 


| Fr): 

_ Object. 2. The ſecond Objection to 
part of the Act of Navigation, is uſually 
made by the Eaſtland and Norway Mer- 
chants, who affirm, that in effect their 
Trade is much declined fince the paſ- 
fing the Act of Navigation; and the 
Danes, Swedes, Holiteiners, and all 
Eaſterlings, whe by the laid Act may 
import Timber, and other-EafternCom- 
modities, have increaſed in the number 
of their Shipping, employed in this 
Trade ſince our Act of Navigation, at 
leaſt two third parts; and the Enghſh 
have proportionably declined in the 
number of theirs imployed in that 
Tran Fn Roy 
I anfwer, That I believe the matter 
of fact aſſerted is true, as well as the 
cauſe aſſigned, viz. the Act of Naviga- 
tion ; and yet this ſhould not make us 
out of love with that excellent law; ra- 
ther let it put us upon contriving the 
amendment of this ſeeming defect, or 
inconvenience, the cure of which, Thope, 
upon mature conſideration, will not be 
found difficult; for which I humbly 
propoſe to the wiſdom of Parliament, 
viz. that a law be made to impoſe a 
Cuſtom of at leaſt 5ol. per cent. on all 
Eaftland Commodities, Timber,Boards, 
Pipe-Staves, and Salt, imported intg 
— ' Eng- 


. 
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Eygland and Ireland upon any Ships 
but Englifh, built Ships, or at leaſt ſuch 
only as are failed with an Engliſh Ma- 
ſter, and at leaſt thirer fourths Engliſh 


„ 


Mariners. 
And t 3 
Real. 1. If this be not done, the 
Danes, Swedes, and Faſterlings, will 
certainly in a fe years carry the whole 
Trade, by reaſon of the difference of 
the char e of Dyiling a Ship fit far 
that Trade there or here, 2/2. a Fly+ 
boat of 3000 tons new built; and ſet to 
ſea for fach a voyage, may colt there 1 3 
or 1400 l. which here would coſt from 
2210 2400 l, which is ſo vaſt a diſpro- 
ortion, that it is impoſſible for an 
ngliſhman, to cope with a Dane in that 
Navigation under ſuch a diſcourage- 
ment; to ballance which there is no- 
thing but che Stranger's Duty, which 
e Dane now. pays, and may come to 
"of 6.7. per Ship per Voyage at moſt, 
one wich another, which is incompatible 
with the difference of price between the 
firſfcolt of the Ships in either Nation; 
* this is ſo evident to thoſe who are 


#7 


hat for theſe reaſon z 


A 
. 


yer lant in thoſe Trades, that beſides 
ie decreaſe of our Shipping, and in- 
Ereale of theirs which has already hap- 
Pened, ours in probability had been 
_—” Sa wholly 


CES 
beaten f the Trade, ard 
„ 8 wh 2 1. N 


had we deen 'trecefirated to build En- 
gli Ships, and had not been DATING 


on be wed 3's ze Trae) when 


the late proper fort and 57 
Ae of Seateh Prizes nee _ 


7 We che” nd - 
FE. 
250 Neale year * in the xfore- 


are” 66 be a 
dot two RendreEd 


il; Which I Ich 
a law was made, muſt una wida be 
all excluded, and the employment fall 
whollyinto Englim hands, whick would 
Se un excellent nu and give con- 
7 50 maintenance to a 37878 Ueber Ul 
a hgliſh Seamen, more than we catt 'or 

1 em 


toy at & preſet. . 

| Aa of avi aden 
Fas of eventern or wo 7 
Randing in England, an 
theſe 7885 nh one He "I 1 
been bal fit for this Trade, the 
of Which is chat 7. 85 eien 
that it is che: phtin 

And Eaſterlan 30 it EY 2 an 
all men Hatun 16 by their profit, it 
ſeems tö me LY vain to erpect that erer 


this LW will ws oa building of 


ort H 4 one 
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vne Engliſh Ship fit for that employ- 
ment, till thoſe Strangers are excluded 
this Trade for England and much 
more improbable it is, that an ſhould 
now be build than it was ormerly, 
when the Act was firſt made, 
"Timber i is now at almoſt double the 
price in 1 e it N * 5 38 
quence of which is, timely 
viſion be not made ſome 0. 
tional law, when our old ſtock of Flemiſh 
prizes is worn out as many of them are 
already, we ſhall - have very few or no 
Ships in this Trade. 
he Objections which I have heard 
made to this Propoſition, are, viz. 

Object. 1. If ſuch an impoſition be 
laid on thoſe groſs Commodities im- 
ported by Strangers Ships, which will 
amount to the excluding all Strangers 
from this Trade, we ſhall want Ships 
in England to carry on the Trade, and 
ſo 1 will not be had, or 
elſe will come very dear to us. 
3-1 anſwer, If the Commodity ſhould 
be ſomewhat dearer for the preſent, it 
whuld be no leſs to the Nation in ge- 
neral, becauſe all freight would be | 
— — —— J _— the 5 

to rs (W upon t 
Eommodiit 6 commgnly as raw 


| L238 ] f 
more than the value of goods) is- all 
clear loſs to the Nation, - 
 2dly, If there ſhould be a pee 
want of Shipping, and the Parliament 
ſhall pleaſe toenjoin us to build Engliſh 
Ships for this Trade, this extraordinary 
good effect will follow. 
It will engage us to do what we never 
et did, viz. to fall to building of Fly- 
ts (great Ships of burthen, of no 
force, and ſmall charge in failing} 
which would be the moſt profitable un- 
dertaking that every Engliſhmen were 
engaged in, and that which is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to be done, if ever we in- 
tend to board the Dutch in their Trade 
and Navigation; theſe Flyboats being 
the Milch- Cos of Holland, from which 
they have ſucked manifoldly greater 
rofit than from all their Ships of 
| Liu though both I know are neceſ- 
fary ; but 12 at firſt the Parliament ſhall 
think fit to enjoin us onl "= Ships ſail- 
2 with an Engliſh three 
urths Engliſh 3 the Danes 
and Eaſterlings being by this means put 
we of ſo great an employment for their 
ip Ing, we ſhall buy Ships proper for 
rade on eaſy terms of them, per- 
bogs for half their coſt, which. Unier- 


H 5 value 


I] 
value in Purchaſe will be a preſent clear 
Profit to England. 
Object. 2. If this be done in England, 
ma not other Princes account it hard 
and unreaſonable, and conſequentiy re- 
taliate the like upon us 
Io anſwer this Objection, it is necef- 
fary to enquire what Kingdom and 
Count wilt be concerned in this Law. 
| f, Then ttaly, Spain, and Portugal, 
vill be wholly unconcerned. 
adly, So wilt France, who if they 
Were concerned, can take no offence, 
while they lay an n= rae of 30 or 
80 per cent. upon our D Ie 
32dly, The Dutch and Hamburghers 
Wk not by ſuch additional law be 
more excluded than now they are, and 
the latter would have an advantage by 
it, in cafe the Danes ſhould (as it may 
be ſuppoſed they will) lay a tax upon 
our Shipping there; forthe confequence 
of it would be, that much of thaſe 
Ends of commodities we ſhould feteh 
— Ham burghh, where they are plen- 
ly to de had, though at a little 
2 rate, and yet _ fo dear, but 
chat the Duteh fetch 54 thence 350 
or 300 Ships loading f Timber, an and 
mer en Commedite. | 


4thly 3 » 


_ 
nA, %a e off, wid 
an, The Sw es. would have an 
apparent benefit by ls turning a 
E the ſtream of our Trade 
for thoſe Commodities n 
en. 


and divers other parts of Sw 
Bf are lately h and oy 
g. where very quantities of I im- 
25 Mate, and * likewiſe may 
| N ſome ſmall matter dear- 
er than in Norway. Beſides, if the 
Swedes ſhould 1 75 no advantage, but 
rather lols by ſuch amendment of. 
own laws, they have no reaſon... te 
PB Ls they have lately mad 
many. ſaws for encouragement of their 
own Shipping and Navigation, and con- 
Fuse diſcouragement of ours, that 
do in gſſeſt amount to a prohibition f 
the Englfſh from ſending theis; own 
Manutactures to Sueden in Engliſh | 
Shipping, inſomuch that, the Engliſh 
Merchantawhea 8 wediſſ Shipping does 
not preſent, are forced many: times to 
ſend their goods to Eiſinore, to lie chert 
till a Swediſh Ship comes my Fe; PM 
them abroad of,and pay their fachoragr. 
aye, other charges, becauſe. ib, they 
zould ſend them in Engliſh-Ships,/ the 
Duties are ſo high in Sweden, that it is: 
An fiat | 
L | 


them. | 
5thly,. 


Hare being carried away by the Pages) 
50 W 


very 
Denmark ſhould impoſe any confdera- 


Let 


mnmone wort ſpeakingof,and th 
already, nine — of all the Timber 
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5ehly, The Faſterlings,. or Hans- 
T owns, though they were excluded this 
Trade for England with their ſhipping, 
of which they have little (the greateſt 


would be gainers by the increaſe of 'our 
NN for — timber, 
ſpruce d c. at Dantzick, Quins- 
borough, and other places, which would 


be conſiderable in caſe the King of 


ble extraordinary tribute on our 


de 
if this be done, will not 
e Denmark lay a great impo- 


ſition upon all our Shipping that trade 


into his Dominions, and alſo our 

Drapery, and other native Eng Com- 
WT 2-05 

 Tanſwer, That whatever that King 


may do at firſt, Tam perſuaded after he 
has conſidered of it, he will be mode- 
rate in his Im felons, becauſe he can 
hurt none but himſelf by making them 
for as to 47 other 
„ his Couptry conſumes 


at charged 
with about 30 Or 40 per cent. Cuſtom 


and boards we fetch from thence, be- 
- eff573 Weg 


bugs) 

ing, in inion, -with 
ready Pailers ent from England and 
Holland; and if he ſhould by a great 
Impoſition totally diſcourage us from 
trading with his people, we ſhould-lay 
out that money with the Swedes, Ham- 
burghers, Dantzickers,and others, where 
we have a ſufficient ſupply, while the 
Danes would be exceedingly burthened 
with the lying of their goods upon their 
hands, there being in Norway great 
beck uantities of goods, viz, the coarſe Hem- 

k Timber, commonly brought from 
Larwick, Tunſberry, Sandyford, Oſke- 
ſtrand, Hollumſtrand, and many other 
parts, "which no Nation in the World 
trades. with them for, or will b hn or 
uſe but the Engliſh only. 


, 


* 1 


b CHAP. v. 2 
| Concerning Traoference of Pera 


H E great advantage hat 
dàccure 4 this King om b Dar 
tor wan, e ee o 
from one fats to another, is dh 
y underſt ws molt men, e 1 

by Merchants. = A 
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1536 
The diffcuy fees not to be f 
ck in Min "of 4 law to this pu 115 


poſe, 2s reducing it to pradtice, becauſe 
e have been ſo Jongaccuſtomed to by 
and ſelf goods by.verbal contracts only, 
that" rien and great men for ſome. ti 
will be apt to think it a diminution o 
their” reputation © to have Bills under 
their hands and ſeals demandi ing of them 
for goods bought; and meaner men 
will fear the loſing of their Cuſtomers, 
by inſiſting upon having | fuch Bills for 
What they ſell, Which inconveniency 
robably may e „and the go. 
ory for fully attained, if it be en· 


Acted, 


7 That all and every Perſon and Per- 
fons, Native and Foreign, Bodies Poli- 
o 
within the Kingdom of England, or Do- 
minion of Wales, who from and after 
the day of ſhall buy and re- 
cefveany Wares, Goods, and Merchan- 
dize from any others, hall immediately 


on ION in of 2 

de nat paid for che fart 18 2 
him or them, of iin 
Wares, and Merchandize "(hat 
Bought, or to his or their uſe, à Bil 
or Writing hint er them under the Hand 


and Seal of him or ſo buying the 
lame, 


a! 4 
[ 137 ] 
ſame, which ſhall mention the quality 
of the ſaid Goods, and the neat ſum of 
money, with the time or times of pay- 
ment agreed upon. _.. 1 
2. That all Perſons, e. may transfer 
the ſaid Bills under their Hands, to any 
77 55 by a ſhort aſſignation on 1 1 —4 
_ „ 

3. That every ſuch Aſſignee may re- 
ſſign Yotres 85055 wt * 
4. After ſuch Aſſignment it ſhall not 
be in the powerof any Aſſignor to make 
void, releaſe, or diſcharge the Debt. 
© 5. NoDebts, after Aſſigament to be 
Hable to any Attachments, Execution, 
Statute, or commiſſion of Bankrupt, or 
other Demand, as the Eſtate of him or 
them that aſſigned the ſame. _ 
6. That each aſſignment ſhalt abſa- 
lutely veſt the ſame property into the 
Aſſignee, to all intents and purpoſes. 
7. That ſuch Aſſignment. being re- 
vcd, and receipts or diſcharges given 
or the ſame,” ſhall be deemed good 
Pay men. 1 | | * 1346 
8. That all $ ſold above the 


* v> 


Va- 
lue of 10 L. after the „ .... 
for which no ſuch Bill or Writing obli- 
gatory ſhall be given or tendered as. a-, 
fareſaid, to the Seller or Sellers there- 
of, or to his or their Uſe, ſhall be deem- 

ed 


ed and conſtrued to all intents and pur- 

| N in the Law, as if the fame had 

contracted for to be paid in ready 
money, any conceſſion or verbal agree- 
ment between the faid partics to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. 

This clauſe I hope may be effectual 
to initiate us to a practice and obſer- 
vance of ſuch a law. 

6. That the firſt aſſignment of any 
ſuch Bill or Bills of Debt, be to this or 
the like effect. 

I. A. B. do engage and atteſt, that the 
debt within mentioned is a true debt, 
and no part of it paid to me or to my 
aſe, or diſcharged by me; and I do 
hereby aſſign over the ſame to C. D. for 
his own Account. 

10. And that the ſecond, and all o- 
ther after aſſignations upon any ſuch 
Bills, ſhall be to this or the like affect, 
Viz. 

IA. E. do atteſt, that no part of the 
within-mentioned Debtis paid to me or 
my uſe, or diſcharged by me, and I do 
hereby transfer the ſame to C. D. 
The objeftions 1 have met with to 
the be waking et 1425 &c. 

ject.” 1 would' be repugnant 
© our omuaod LAW and ſome Sta- 

« il | totes, 


15 
* 


1139 
tutes, - Viz. : Maintenance, { N 
Bankrupt, c. Nate 
1. 1 not ſo rep nt. as 4 
firſt View it foods to be; 1 thays 
by our Laws at preſent, +18 and Bi 
cannot be aſſigned, Mortgages (v 
are but another Kind of 3 5 5 for mo- 
ney lent) may be aſſignꝰ d. 1 
2. If any Laws at N are repug- 
nant to the common good of the Nation, 
and if the making of ſuch a new Law 
will effectually encreaſe the uſeful =o 
of the Nation, at leaſt one third. 
and greatly caſe the courſe of — 
as 1 humbly conceive this will do, ! 
hope none will deny but that it may 
confi with the wiſdom of een 
to create new laws. 
3. Moſt of our Statutes were made i in 
times before we underſtood Trade in 
England, and the ſame policy and 3 
that were good then, and may yet be 
good for a Country deſtitute of Com- 
merce, may not be ſo fit for us ie 
nor for any Nation ſo abounding 
Trade as land does at . 
Object. 2. May not 1 
1 = hens and Law 2 | 
1. I anſwer, No, experience 
manifeſts the contrary, not only in other 
wn and Countries abroad, 2 
ir — 


[CP 

transference of Bills bf Debt is in fe, 
but even in our own, where we have for 
many Ages had the experience of In- 
— 9 — on Bills of Exchange, and in 
bis preſetit age of palſing > Fant | 
Notes fromwne man Wie whith 
two practices are very like to the de- 
2 way of transferring Billbof Debt, 
und yet +4 conſiderabletheattor incon- 
venjencies have rwſen thereby. 

Auw. 2. No man tan be Nene 
cept it be with His own cenfent; and 
we commonly fa at Enptor, no 
thr kim be 5 to accept 1 © __ 

himfelF does hot ap prove of, 

ho man will accept of Achter "aA 
Bill, except he Rc, fim, or kill he 
has uſed 7 to ſarisf\ mimſelf con- 
terning him, no more than he Wil ſell 
His g00ds to a Stranget, ubleſs he his 
1 reaſon — . he is able to Pay 


_ Object, # be te F law as this 
2 d Fi Aa ſpeclatly in Fairs 

Tg Ms" to 19 5 
= Ladies when they Rt Te forced 
for all goods the 80 above ' the value 
of 10]. to give bits, under r heir hands 
and ſeal 
7 857 this La wilt not at all 


iacommode Gentlemen as to do 
* 


1 
buy in ſhops, neither thoſe chat con- 
ie? Bed Fals and Markets; for 
which Gentlemen buy in ſhops, Neu | 
others in Fairs, Sc. they either pay or 
promiſe ready money for, or elſe f 
nothing of the time of payment, wha 
the Law underſtands to be the lame 
with a promiſe of preſent pay; ſo that 
if they give no Bills, there,isno.Penab 
ty arterids the Neglect or Refuſal, but 
only that the contract between N 
er and Seller ſhall be preſumed in the 
Law to be asif it were made for ready 
money. Seine St Me 1 1 28554 
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Le conceived great hopes 
n 


12 


the late moſt prudent and c | 
ſtitution of that Judicature, for deter 
mination of differences touching houſes 
burning by the late fire in Fob tha 

this Kingdom will at engtb be Wee 
with a happy method, for the ſpeedy, 
ealy, and cheap deciding of differences 
between Merchants, Maſters of Ships, 
and Seamen, Cc. by ſome Court * 

Courts of Merchants, like thoſe hic 

* are 


* 


7” 
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are eſtabliſhed in moſt of the great ci- 
ties and towns in France, Holland, and 
ather places; the want of which in Eng- 
land, is, and has ever been, a great bar 
to the progreſs. and grandeur. of the 
Trade of this kingdom; as for inſtance, 
if Merchants happen to have differences 
with Maſters and Owners of Ships, upon 
Charter- parties, or Account beyond 
Sea, Ec. the ſuit is commonly fitſt 
commented” in the Admiralty Court, 
where, after tedious attendance and vaſt 


- expences, probably juſt before the cauſe 


mould come to determination, it is ei- 
ther removed into the Delegates, where 
it may hang in ſuſpence till the Plaintiff 
and Defendant have empty purſes and 
grey heads, or elſe, becauſe moſt con- 


tracts for Maritime Affairs, are made up- 


on the Land, (and moſt accidents hap- 
pen in ſome Rivers, or Harbours here, 
or beyond Sea,and are not in Alto mars) 
che Defendant brings his writ of Prohi- 
bition, and removes the cauſe into his 
Majeſty*s Court of King's Bench, where 
after great expences of time and money 
it is well if we can make our own Coun- 
cil, being common Lawyers, underſtand 
one half of our caſe, we being amongſt 
them as in a forciga Country, our lan- 


guage ſtrange to them, and theirs as 


ſtrange 
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ſtrange to us. After all, no atteſta- 
tions of foreign Notaries, nor even 
3 Inſtruments from beyond Sea, 
e oy and Leue es 

ing, conſiſting a 
bee of more ſevera (ard e 
are as ſo many iſſues at Law, the cauſe 
muſt come into vanes where after 
many years tedious travels to Weſtmin- 
ſter, with black boxes and green bages, 
when the Plaintiff and have: 
tired their Bodies, diſtracted their Minds 
and conſumed their Eſtates, the cauſe 
if ever it be ended, is 1 
2 of 15 referred to Mer - 
. ſerably, where it 
might have had at firſt a happy ifſue if 
it had begun right. 

From whence follows theſe national | 
Inconveniences. 

1. It isa vaſt pens tothe ee. 
concerned. 

2. It takes off men from fo 
cheie callings to the publick loſs,as 
as the particular damages of the — 
concerned, that time being loſt to the 
Nation which is ſpent in Law-Suits. 

3. It makes men, after they have 
once attained indifferent Eſtates, to leave 
Trading, and for eaſe to turn Country 
Gentlemen, whereas great and expats 

| enc 
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enced men are the * perſons that 
muſt mate the ! in Trade, i ever 
we doi bites, | - 

4 II is in my opinion . 
the Prodigality, Idleneſa, and,. Injuſtice 
of 1 f Feen in Eng- 

c dae wonderful bar 
to . =. our Engliſh Navigati- 
on, who: knowing that their Ownerscan-- 
not legally eject them, eſpecially if the 
Ns have a part ans p-himſelf: 

t. that remedy to the Owners will be 
worſe than the diſeaſe, which ocaſions 
Maſters ta preſume to do thoſe things, 
and be —— f. Neglects as natu- 
rally they would not, if tend more 
upon their good behaviour. 

I could ſay much more of thadarag e 
this Nation ſuſtains by the want of 4 
Merchant, but that is ſo evident to all 
mens experience, that I ſhall not longer 
inſiſt upon it, but proceed humbly to 

ſome particulars,, which being 
duly conſide red, may perad venture by 
wiſer heads be improved toward the 
cure of this evil, ux. 

1. That ĩt be enacted, that there ſhall 
be exected within the City of London, 
a. ſtanding 166 FL As to conſiſt of 
— Merchants, ſuch as ſhall be 


n of the. aid 


City 


L 1441 Þ 


City in their: Common Hallarahe time 
and in the manner herein after limitted 
apPO ind. 363 1 
2. That the faic twelve posto am 
be elected, or any three n 
ſuting at the fang time and place, and 
not othę , ſhall de accounted Judi- 
ciary Merchants, and authorized to hear 
4080s dee alb differences am de- 
mands whatſoeyen whigh have, ariſen, 
and. ar deen 1 determine g. or 
may any waysrarifabetweenMerchantss, 
Tradeſmen, Artabicrrs,, Maſters, and 
Ownets of Ships, Seamed, 
and Freighters df Ships, or, ang ae 
perſopshaying relation to Merchandizy 
ing. Trade, ore Shipping, fer or en con- 
cerning any AQeRUNT oraccgunts af [ 
chants, Freight of Shipoes Goods, Bill 
ot Abe of, Exchanges. or Hills of. Bot- 
tomry, or Brumery, or fer work. done 
upon, or: materials delivered to the ule 
ot an Ship, or Money due for ſale of 
: 2 on an tber thing ae to 
Shipping. 1 101 
mh any three or more/of them, [ 
ay, the —— = Gd lately at Clifford's- 
Inn, may proceed; ſummarily to the- 
hearing and determining of any ſuchdif- 
furences, and chat their Sentence ſhall 
be, Mal, from Whick there ſhall Rege 
* JL) P- 
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Appeal or Review, otherwiſe than as is 


herein after-mentioned, nor any Writ 
of Error lie for the removal or reverſal 


of the fame. | 
4. That they, or any three of them 
may ſo iſſue out Summons for convening 
all perſons before them, as the Judges 
did, Sc. 

g. That they be a Court of Record, 
as the Judges were, &c. 

6. That dey take nothing for their 
own pains, directly or indirectly, but 
ſix-pence each for ſigning eve "final 
order in every Cauſe, whereof t 
lueof money to be paid does not — 
10 l. and twelve pence for all Cauſes 
not exceeding the value of 100 l. and 

only 28. eee e eee 
the value of 10 l. 

- The! faid Fees to be due and 19 
only to ſuch and ſo many of the ſaid Ju- 
diciary Merchants as heard the ſaid 
Cauſe and Cauſes, and ſigned the Judg- 
ments or final Decrees in them. 

7. That for rewards to Officers, the 
Judiciary Merchants do conſtitute a ta- 


ble of reaſonable fees, to be confirmed 
by the two Lord Chief Juſtices, and 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

8. That in any caſe determined by a 
{number than ſeven of the ſaidJudi-- 


Clary 


4 


Pa 
= 


their defence. 
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ciary Merchants, there may be an ap- - 

al to ſeven or more, as was lately 
practiſed in the afore- mentioned judica- 
ture. | 
9. That they may have power to le- 
vy Executions upon Eſtates real or per- 
ſonal, with ſuch reſtrictions as the Par- 
liament ſhall pleaſe to appoinnt. 

10. That the extent of the Juriſdic- 
tion of the ſaid Court, ſhall be to all 
places within ten miles of London, or 
only tothe late lines of Communication, 
as the Parliament ſhall think fir. 

11. That the ſaid judiciaryMerchants - 
and their officers, before they exerciſt 
their authority, do take ſuch oaths as 
the Parliament ſhall pleaſe to appoint. 

12. That if any of the judiciary Mer- 
chants, be profecuted for exerciſing any 
of the powers that ſhall be committed 
to them, they may plead the general 
iſſue, and give the Act in evidence for 


3 


13. That no Writ orWrits'of Super- 
ſedeas, Certiorari, or Injuh&tion'out of 


any of his Majeſty's Courts, Thall ſuper- 


ſede, or ſtay execution, & c. 

14. The Act to continue probationa- 
rily ſolong asthe Parliament ſhall think' 
fit. | 150 5 


r * +537 wen 


1 } 
45 15. That the twelve judi ciary Mer- 
chants ſhall be choſen yearly by all the 
Freemen, that are Liverymen of Lon- 
don, in the Guild-hall of the ſaid Ci- 
ty, or by ſo many of them as ſhall be 
preſent at ſuch election, upon ever 
monday yearly, next before the feaſt 
day of St. Michael, or as the Parliament 
ſhall, appoint, in manner following: E- 
very Liveryman then preſent, to deli- 
ver unto any two ſuch Aldermen and 
four Commoners, as the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen for the time be- 
ing, ſhall appoint to take the view or 
ſcrutiny of Election, a paper contain- 
ing the names of ſuch. twelve perſons 
as he thinks beſt to be elected for the 
urpoſe aforeſaid, ſetting his, the ſaid 
lector's own name on the backſide of 
the ſaid Paper ; and the next monday, 
after in the ſaid Guild Hall, the ſaid 
two Aldermen, and four Commoners, 
or ſo many of them as ſhall have taken 
the Scrutiny, ſhall publickly deelare 
unto the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commoners then preſent, who are the 
twelve perſons choſen by the majority 
of votes, and how many votes each of 
them had. Das tho eee 
16. If it happen that any of the judi- 


ciary Merchants die before the end of 
n l he” 
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the year, or refuſe to undertake the 
Truſt, it be lawful for the Liverymea 
to chuſe another or others, toties quo- 
ties ; and the Lord Mayor be enjoined 
to ſummon Common Halls to that pur- 

e. 
3 That every year ſix of the old 
judiciary Merchantsgo off in courſe, and 

uncapable of being re- elected, and 
fix new ones choſen in their ſtead, viz. 
all the twelve to be rechoſen, but only 
fix of the old ones that 'had the moſt 
voices to hold the next year, although 
more of them ſhould happen to be. 
lected for the next year. | 
Object. 1. The many Objections that 
I can foreſee will be made againſt this 
Conftitution, are, that it thwarts that 
moſt excellent order of our Engliſh Ju- 
ries. | 

Anſw. 1. Tanſwer, That Thope there 
is no Engliſhman more in love with Ju- 
ties than myſelf ; but it ia evident that 
the common way of Trials, does not 
well reach the variety and ſtrangeneſs of 
Merchants caſes, eſpecially in relation 
to Foreign Affairs. 

Anſw. 2. What better Jury can a 
Merchant hope for, than twelve able 
and honeſt Merchants, choſen by the 
collective Body of the whole City, and 
2 I 2 ſuch 


22 
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ſuch as ſhall all of them ſtand upon theit 
good behaviour to be turned out with 
ignominy the next year, if they do not 


equal right to all men. 


Object. 2. The admitting of no ap- 
peals from a Court Merchant ſcems too 
arbitrary. 

I anſwer z While we chuſe n 
es ourſelves for Merchants caſes, and 
may remove them ourſelves, in my 
opinion they can be no more too arbi- 
trary than too much power can be given 
to Referees, when both parties deſire 
an end of their Differences; beſides if 
their power be not great, the many de- 
ſigus of cheap, ſpeedy, and ſhort iſſues 
will be loſt. But if it ſhall pleaſe the 
Parliament, there may be in the Act 
an appeal reſcved to the Houſe of 
Lords; the money condemned, to be 
paid or de poſited before the Appeal be 
allowed. a 


1 2 C HAP. VII. 


Concerning Naturalization. 
HAT an Act of Naturalization 


of Strangers would tend to the ad- 


v Acement of Trade, and encreaſe of 
8 the 
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the value of the Lands of this Kingdom, 
is now ſo generally owned and aſſented 
to, by all degrees of men amongſt us, 
that I doubt not but a ſhort time will 
produce ſome Act or Acts of Parliament 
to that purpoſe. : 
I have therefore thought it not im- 
pertinent to note ſome few particulars, 
which, if not warily prevented, may de- 
_ us of the greateſt. part of the fruit 
oped for by ſo good a deſign, viz. 
1ſt, The privileges of incorporated 
Cities and Towns. | 398 
2dly, More eſpecially the ſocieties 
of Artificers and Tradeſmen. belonging 
to ſame cities and towns corporate, ſuch 
as Weavers, Coopers, and many others, 
who by virtue of their Charters, pre- 
tend to privileges and juriſdiftion, not 
only in the utmoſt extent of the liber- 
ties of their reſpective cities and towns, 
but to the diſtance of ten miles about 
them. 3011.55. 13 Ste tra? 
3. That branch of the Statute of the 
5th of Elizabeth, which enacts, That 
none ſhall uſe any manual occupation 
that hath not ſerved an apprenticeſhip 
thereunto, upon which Statute it hath 
been uſual to indict Strangers, and Work- 
men that have exerciſed their callings in 
the t-parts of London. 
13 Upon 


it be for the publick good to permit 


Woe 3 
- Upon this point of Naturalization, 
many men make great doubt, whether 


the Jews to be naturalized in common 
with other Strangers. 

Thoſe that are againſt their admiſſion, 
who for the part are Merchants, 
urge thele reaſons : 1129 

1. They fay the Jewsarea ſubtilpeo- 
ple, prying into all kinds of Trade and 
th deprivingthe Engliſh Merchant 
of that profit he would otherwiſe gain. 

2. Tney are a penurious peopte, li- 
ving miſerably, and therefore can, and 
ao afford to trade for leſs profic than 
the Engltth, to the prejudice of the 
Englifh Merchanes. 5 4 

They bring no Eſtates witk them, 
— ſet up with 
and if after ſome fe years they 
and grow rich, they catry away 
— with them — other Country 
being a People that cannot mix with us, 
which riches being carried away, are a 
publick lofs to this Kingdom. 

Thoſe that are for the admiſſion of 
the Jews, ſay, in anſwer to the afore- 
Taid Reaſons, vis 


pens and ink only; 
thrive 
their 


- -x&, The ſubtiller the Jews are, and 
the more trades they 


pry into while 
they 


x53] 
they live here, the more they are like 
to encreaſe Trade, . and the more they 
do that, the better it is for the Kingdom 
in general, though the worſe for, the 
Engliſh Merchant, who, comparatively 
to the reſt of the people of England, 1s 
not one of a thouſand, 
| adly, The — they live, the bet» 
ter Example are t to our people; 
there —— nothing in the World more 
N to enrich a Kingdom than 
thriftineſs. | 
e It isdenied that they 
nothing 


8 ver 
with them; for many 1 


brought hither very good eſtates, 
hundreds more would do the ke, anc 
ſertle here for their Lives, and their 
porerione after them, if they bad the 
ame freedom and N here as they 
have in Holland: and Italy, where the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and other 
Princes, allow them not only perfect 
liberty and l but give them the 
rviedge of making Laws ar 
— and that = 9 
fide with us, is proved from the known 
principles of Nature, vx. 
Principle 1. All men by Nature 2 
alike, as I have beforedemonſtrated, | 
Mr. Hobbs has truly aſſerted, how erro- 
neous ſoe ver he may W 
4 rin- 


7 
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Principle 2. Fear is the cauſe of hatred, 
and hatred of ſeparation from, as well as 
evil deeds to, the Parties or Govern- 
ment hated, when opportunity is offer- 
ed : This by the way ſhews the diffe- 
rence between a bare connivence at 
Diſſenters in matters of Religion, and 
a toleration byLaw : The former keeps 
them continually in fear, and conſe- 
quently apt to Sedition and Rebellion, 
when any probable occaſion of ſucceſs 
preſents; the latter diſarms cunning 
ambitious minded men, who wanting a 
Popular diſcontented party to work up- 
on, can effect little or nothing to the pre- 
judice of the Government. And this me- 
thinks diſcovers clearly the cauſe why 
the Lutherans in Germany, Calviniſts 
in France, Greeks in Turk y, and Secta- 
ries in Holland, are ſuch quiet peace- 
able- minded- men, while our Noncon- 
formiſts in England are ſaid to be in- 
clineable to ſtrife, war, and bloodſhed ; 
Take away the Cauſe, and the Effect 
will ceaſe. * | 
While the Laws are in force againſt 
men, they think the ſword hangs over ' 
their Heads, and are always in fear, 
though the execution be ſuſpended, not 
knowing how ſoon Councils, or Coun- 
fellors, Times; or perſons, may change, 
mw" It 
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it is only perfect love that caſts out 


2 and all men are in love with Li 

and Security. It cannot be deni- 

4 the iodafigs Bees have ſtings, 

Cai Drones haye not, yet Bees ſting 

not, except thoſe that hurt them,, or 
diſturb their Hives. 

It is ſaid, the Jews cannot intermarry 
with us, and therefore it cannot be ſup- 
poſed they will reſide long amongſt us, 
although they were treated never ſo 

indly; why not reſide here as well as in 
Italy, Poland, or Holland? they have 
now no Country of their own to go to, 
and therefore that is their Country, and 
muſt needs be fo eſteemed by them, 
where they are. beſt, uſed, and havk.g2p 
greateſt ſecutrity. 4 
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CH AP. VIII. 
Concerning Wool and Woollen Mana 
factures. 


HAT Wool is he eld ho 
foundation of the Engliſh riches, 
I have not heard denied by any, 


120 that therefore all poſſible means 


. 


ought to be uſed, to keep it within our 
1 5 own 


Fs] | 
own Kingdom, is generally confeſſed ; 
and to this purpoſe moſt of our modern 


Parliaments . endeavour- 
ed the contriving of ſevere laws to pre- 
vent its og + ng and the laſt Act 
made it Felony to ſhip out Wool, 
Woelfels, Se. 
_ Notwithſtanding which, we fee that 
Engliſh and Iriſh Woll goes over fo 
Gra at that it is within a very 
all — as cheap in Holland as in 
lan 
he means to prevent this evil, by 
Aeg al Laws, and alterations 
of ſome of thofe now in being, were 
zong under debate, by his Majeſty's 
xommand, in the Council of Trade; 
who according to their duty, took great 
pains therein: and ſince, I have been 
informed, the ſame things were under 
conſideration in Parliament; ſo that I 
doubt not, but in due time we ſhallſee 
Tome more effectual Laws enacted to 
this purpoſe, as well in relation to Ire- 
land (from whence the greateſt of this 
"miſchief I, in England, than 
ever yet been; yet I 135 utterly 
— of ever deine this diſeaſe per- 
— euteg till the cauſes of it be re- 


iſt, 
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iſt, Height of intereſt in England, 
which an abatement by law to 4 per 
cent. would cure. | ; 

2dly, Want of hands, which an AR 
of Naturalization would cure. 

_ . gdly, Compulſion in matters of Re- 
gion, which ſome relaxation of the 
eccleſiaſtical laws, I hope, would ef- 
fecually cure. | 
For while our neighbours, through 
the cheap valuation of their ſtocks, ean 
afford to trade, and diſburſe their mo- 
ney for leſs profit than we, as has been, 
the on ing eee 

foregoing diſcourſe, ve more 
hands to employ than we, by reaſon of 
the large immunities and privileges they 
give both to Natives and Forcigners, 
there is no queſtion: but they will be 
able to give a better price for our Wool, 
than we can afford ourſelves; and they 
that can give the beſt Price for aCom- 
modity, ſhall never fail to have it, by 
one means or other, notwithſtanding 
the oppolition of any Laws, or inter- 
poſition of any power, by ſea or land; 
of ſuch force, ſubtilty, and vidlence, 
is the general courſe of Trade. 

Object. But ſome may ſay, and take it 
as well from what I have written gIfe- 
| where, as from their own obſervations, 

Will 
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Will not the well-making of our Wool- 
len- Manufactures, contribute much to 
the keeping of our Wool naturally 
within our own Kingdom? 

I anſwer, Doubtleſs it will have a 
-great tendency thereto, but can never 
effect it, till the aforeſaid radical cauſes 
of this diſeaſe be removed. Which 
den me to the next queſtion, viz. 

What will improve our Woollen- 
Manufadtures in quality and quantity ? 

This is a very great queſtion, and re- 
Abies avery —.— and ſerious con- 
ſideration; but I ſhall write my preſent 
thoughts concerning it, deſiring thoſe 
Gentlemens pardon, from whom I may 
differ in opinion, having this to ſay for 
myſelt, that I do it not rafhly, this be- 

ing a buſineſs that I have many years 
ee of, and that nct ſolitarily, 
but upon converſing with the moſt ſkil- 
ful men in our ſcvcral Engliſn Woolen 
Manufactures. 

1. Then I ſay, Thoſe three o- 
tioned particulars, which will natural - 
ly keep our Wool at home, will as na- 
turally encreaſe our Woollen Manufac- 
TUTES. | 

2. Wer I think that very "i 
of our Laws now in force to this pur- 
oo (though our Statute-Books are re- 

pleniſhed 
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repleniſhed with many) have any ten- 
dency to it, nor any ne I have yet 
ſeen in print; for, 

iſt, All our Laws reliving! 0 the Al- 
negeors duty, every body knows ſigni- 
fy nothing to the increaſe or well mak- 
ing our Manufactures; but are rather 
chargeable and prejudicial. + 

2dly, All our Laws that oblige ode 
people to the mak ing of ſtrong. ſu bitan- 
tial (and, as we call it, loyal) Cloth, 
of à certain length, breadth, and 
weight, if they were duly” put in exe- 
cution, would in my opinion, do more 
hurt than good, becauſe the humours 
and faſhions of the World change, and 
at ſometimes, in ſome places (as now 
in moſt) ſlight, cheap, light Cloth will 
ſell more plentifully and better,” than 
that which is heavier, ' ſtronger, and 
truer wrought ; and if we intend to 
have the trade of the World, we muſt 
4mitate the Dutch, who make the worſt 
as well as the beſt of all . ery 
that we may be in a capaci of fer 
= Markers and all Ae gh 5 | 

Zdly, 1 conclude, all our laws li- 
miting the number of Looms num 1 
or k ind of ſervants, and times of work- 
ing, to be certainly prejudicial to the 
_Clothing* Trade of the Kingdom _ 

| nera 
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neral, though they may be advantage- 


ous to ſome particular men, or places, 
who firſt procured thoſe laws of reſtric- 
tion and limitation. 

Athly, I think all thoſe Laware. 
judicial that prohibit a Weaver 2 
being a Fuller, Tucker, or Dyer ; or a 
Fuller, or Tucker, from keeping a 


Loom. 

5thly, L conclude, that ſtretching of 
Cloth by Tenters, though it be ſome- 
times prejudicial to the Cloth, is yet 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Trade of 
England, and that ll 
ing cannot be certainly limited by — 
, but muſt beleftt to the Seller's 
er's diſcretion, who beſt — 
what will pleaſe his Cuſtomers beyond 
the Seas ; beſides, if we ſhould wholl 
prohibir ſtraining of Cloth, the Dutc 
(as they often — done) would buy 
our unſtrained Cloth, and carry it into 
Holland, and there Krain it to {ix or 
ſeven, yards per piece more in length, 
and make i it look. a little better to ihe 
eye, and after chat carry it abroad to 
Turkey, and other Markets, and 'there 
beat us out of Trade withour.own: Wear 
Pons, 

But ſome may thenaſk me, Whether 
150 think it would be for che ae, 


* 
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of the Trade of England, to leave all 
men at liberty to make what Cloth and 
Stuffs they pleaſe, how they will, where 
= Mas they will, of any lengths or 

zes | 2 
I anſwer; Tes, certainly in my jude- 
ment it would be ſo, — facts 3 
cies only as his Majeſty and the Partia: 
ment ſhall think fit to make Staples, "as 
ſuppoſe Colcheſter Bayes, anoes, 
Cheanyes, and ſome other ſorts of Nor. 
wich Stuffs, to be allowed the honour 
of a public Seal, by which to be bought 
and fold here, and beyond ſeas; as I it 
were upon the public faith ol 2 land; 
and wherever ſuch Seal is al „ or 
ſhall be thought fit to be affixed to any 
Commodity, I would defire the Com- 
modity ſhould be exactly made accord. 
Ing to the inſtitution, and always kep' 
bo * certain length, breadth, and 
ne _ 
But in cafe any ſhall make of the faid 
Commodities worfe than theinftitution, 
I think it would wr or for the public 
advantage to impoſe no penalt | 
them, but ooly Tay them the bereft 
and tation of the publick Seal, to 
ſuch Bayes or Stuffs as ſhall be fo inſuf- 
Heient ; which in my opinion, would 
be puniſhment enough to thoſe that 
2 ſhould 
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mould make worſe than the Standard, 
and advantage enough to thoſe chat 


ſhould keep to it, 

2. For all Cloth and Stuffs not being 
made Staples, I think it would be of 
very great uſe that the Makers did 
weave in their Marks, and affix their 
own Scals, containing the length and 
breadth of the pieces (as has been pro- 
vided in ſome Statutes) and that no 
Maker under ſevere penalties ſhall uſe 
another Mark or Seal, with ſuch penal- 
Go to every Maker or Seller, whoſe 

loth or Stuffs ſhall not contain the 

length and breadth ſet upon the Seal, 

as his. Majeſty and the Parliament ſhall 
think fit. 

3. If the Makers of all Stuffs what- 
ſoever for Exportation, whether Staples 
or not (which are commonly ſold by 
the piece, and not by the yard or ell) 
were obliged to make them no ſharter 
than anticatly they have been made; 
the particular lengths of each fort of 
which might be provided for, and ex- 
preſſed in the Act, this good effect 
would follow upon it, viz. 

At all foreign Markets, where we 
pay a great cuſtom by the piece, ac- 
cording to the Books of Rates, currant 


in the ſeveral Countries, we ſhould 2 
ö ut 
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but the ſame Cuſtom abroad for a-piece 
of full length, which now we do for one 
that is ſhorter; notwithſtanding, I con- 
ceive, it would be expedient to leave it 
to the Makers diſcretion to make their 
pieces as much longer as they pleaſe. 
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Concerning the Ballanceof Trade. 
» 7 y Weener r 


| H AT the greatneſs of this King- 
I domdepends upon Foreign Trade, 
is acknowledged, and therefore the in- 
tereſt of Trade not unbecoming Perſons 
of the higheſt rank; and of this ſtudy, 
as well as others, it may be ſaid, there's 
an infinity in it: None, though of the 
largeſt intellects and experience, being 
able to fathom its utmoſt depth. >, 

Among other things relating to 
Trade, there has been much diſcourſe 
of the Ballance of Trade; the right 
underſtanding whereof may be of ſin- 
— uſe, and ſerve as a compaſs to 

eer by, in the contemplation and pro- 
pagation of Trade for publick advan- 


tage. 
— The 
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The Bal{ance af Trade is commonly 
underſtood two ways. | Jo 
1. Generally, ſomething whereby it 
may be known whether this Kingdom 
gains or Joſcs by Foreign Trade. 

2. Partjcalarly, ſomething whereby 
we may know by what Trades this 
Kingdom gains, and by what Trade it 

— ———_ 

For the firſt of theſe ; 

It is the moſt general received opini- 
on, and that not ill grounded, that this 
Ballance is to be taken by a direct ſcru- 
tiny of what proportion the value of the 
Commodities of this King: 
dom bear, to imported ; and if 


— —— the Imports, it is 
ed the Nation gets by the gene- 
ral courſe of its Trade, it being ſuppo- 
ſed that the over · plus is imported Bul- 
lion, and ſo ms wr jr leo of * 
Kingdom, Gold ver being tak · 
. meaſure and ſtandard of 


a. This Rule is not only commonly 
applied to the general courſe of Fore- 
gin Trade, but to particular Trades to 
and from this Nation to any other. 

Now although this notion has much 


of truth in it, was ingeniouſly and 
worthily ſtarted by him that ** 3 
1 Eb IINC ; 


"— 
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liſhed it, and much good has accruedte 
the Kingdom by our Law-Malkers (No- 
blemen and Gentlemen) reſenting it, 
yet if the difficulty of the ſcrutiny, 
whereby to reduce it into practice, and 
the many accidents that may accrue, 
be ſeriouſly weighed, it will appear too 
doubtful and uncertain as to our gene» 
ral Trade, and in reference to particular 
Trades, fallible and erroneous. 
That it will not hold as roboreiga 
=—_ in appears, 
1. From the difficulty and impoſBbl- 
ity of taking a true account, as wellof 
the ity as of the value of Commo- 
dities e and i ed. 

The general rule for this has been the 
Cuftom-Houſe-Books z but that they 
cannot be in any meaſure certain, wan 
. As to the quantity, if it be wind 
dere _ many fine-Commodities of 
bulk and value, as Points, 

— Ri 8, fine Linnen, Silks 
Jewels, Ce. wa, imported by ſtealth, 
and that alſo in nay Out-Ports and 
Creeks of England and Wales, Com- 
modities of bulk are both imported and 
exported oftentimes by indire& means, 
that never are regiſtred, beſides alſo of 
what is entered, there may be, though 
not 
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not confiderable' in London, yet in o- 


ther parts much different in the quanti- 
ties and qualities. 


2. As to the value, how ſhall the 
— be made; ſeeing the rates 
vf the Cuſtoms are in no kind proporti- 
onable, our own Commodities being 
Tome rated very low, as Drapery, Silk 
Wares, Haberdaſhery, and all Manu- 
factures of Iron; others high, as Lead 
and Tin; and Fiſh, in Engliſh Ship- 
ping, nothing; and for Foreign Com- 
modities imported, the rates are yet 
more unequal; ſo chat the value rated 
Arche Cuſtoms cannot be a due Meaſure? 
Beſides, Foreign Commodities im- 
ported by Engliſn Shipping, ſhould be 
valued only at their firſt coſt and charges 
abroad, and thoſe by Foreign Shipping, 
wich the increaſe of the e 
freight. 

2. From the many necidents that fall 
out in Trade, without the true know- 
ledge. of which, a right Ballance cannor 
de made, as, 

1. Accidents that dint: the ſtock 
— out, as loſſes at Sea, bad Markets, 
Bankrupts, as alſo Confiſcations, Sei- 
ſures, and Arreſts, which fall out often 
on a enn Occaſions. 


4 


Now . 


Now if by an any * theſe, or ſuch like, 
the original ſtock comes to be impaired 

and leffened, the value of the — het 
dities imported in return, may be far 


leſs than the value of the Commodities 


exported, and yet may be the full prox 
duct, and ſo the Nation no gainer, tho? 
the Exports were more in value than 

the Imports. | 

2. Accidents whereby the ftock ſen 
out comes to be extraordinarily. ad- 
vanced in ſale abroad, from whence.it 
may fall out, that che Commodities 
imported in return, may appear to be of 
a much greater value than the Commo: 
dities exported, and yet be no more 
than the real produce of them, and ſo 
the Nation no loſer, but a gainer there- 
by although the Imports exceed the 
Exports. 

And if the afore- cited inſlanges fo 
fice not to prove the uncertainty, in 
ſome caſes, of this notion of the Bal- 
lance of Trade, the following examples 
of Ireland, Virginia, and Barbadoes, 
are ſo pregnant to this calc, as I think 
will convince any man; for thoſe three 
countries do without doubt export an- 
nually a far greater value of the Com- 
madities of their native growth and pro- 
duct, than is imported to them — 
io hence, 
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hence, or from any foreign Country; | 


and yet are not ſuch great 
7 z the true reaſon of 
which, as to land, is given by the 


ngenetus Author of that Treatiſe 
of — and contributions, p. N where 

That a great part jo es, 
boch real and perſonal, oY Ireland, are 
owned by Abſentees, and ſuch a5 draw 
over the profits raiſed out of Ireland, 
refunding nothing; ſo as Ireland ex- 
porting more than it imports, Mer yer 


por poorer to a paradox. 
Here let me glance at my old theme, 


— deſire — Reader to conſid er ſeri- 
y, whether it may not improperly 
be ſaid of all Kingdoms and Countries, 
where the Intereſt of Money runs high- 
er than their neighbours, that a part of 
their Eſtates are —— by Abſentees, 
and eonſequently they ſhall be ſure to be 
kept poor, whether their Importations 
or their Exportations exceed ? 

This likewiſe reſolves a queſtion that 
was once put to me by an Honourable 
Perſon, concerning the County of Corn- 
wall, which, notwithſtanding the great 

uantity of Tin and Pilchards whichan- 
nually the Inhabitants are ſending. forth 
from their two mines of land and ſea, 

demains in a poor condition; the _ 
0 


moſt i 
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5 eong 
cauſe a 0 
in the Pref grest Prove; ivtaken up 
at intereſt, and conſequemtly'owned by 
Londoners, — other Ahſſentees. 
And though . 17 hoped that this 
is not yet — England, yet it is 
a demonſtration that the nation of ta- 
king the Ballance this way, ' is not abſo- 
y, and in all places, and under all 
_ circumſtances, without exception true 
_ ond ; for in caſe the Trade of 
Engtadd ſhould'be carriedon by Abſen- 
tees, then the ft upon which 
this notion is grounded, viz. tharwhen 
the Exports over-balJance the Im 
the ſurplufage is returned into England, 
will prove a miſtake, and in Bullionthe 
contrary will be true, vis. that the fur- 
pluſage ſhall be conveyed into foreign 
parts to the places of the reſidence of 
ſuch Abſentees. 

2. The ſerond chung bam to illustrate 
is, that this rule, barely conſidered, is 
taltible and erroneous, as to particular 
and diftin&t Trades. | 

This will appear, if it be conſidered, | 
that a true meaſure of any icular 
| Frade, as to the profit or of the 
Nation by ir, cannot be taken by 


7. 
the conſideration. of ſach-Trade in it- 
be ' ly; but as it ſtands in reference, 
s ſubvervient to the general Trade 
| A Kingdom; for it may ſo fall out, 

that there may be ſome places to which 
little of our Engliſh. Manufactures are 
exported, and yet the Commodities we 
have from thence, may be ſo neceſſary. 
to the carrying on our Trade in 
1 or ſome other particular Trades, chat 
without them the Nation would greatly 
decline and decay in Trade. 

Now in this caſe, if we ſhould mea- 
ſure ſuch a particular Trade by the 
aforeſaĩd notion of the Ballance, we 
ſhould find the Imports abundantly ex- 
ceed the Exports, and ſo be ready to 
conclude againſt ſuch a Trade as de- 
ſtructive, whereas, notwithſtanding, it 
may in truth, be a very neceſſary bene- 
ficial Trade, and to the very great ad- 
vantage of the Nation; as for inſtance. 

The Trade of Denmark and Nor- 
way, the Imports from whence are cer- 
tainly many times the value of our na- 
tive Commodities exported thither; and 
yet ĩt cannot be denied, but that Trade 
18 advantageous to the Kingdom, not 
only becauſe it gives, or would give 
employment to two hundred, or three 


hundred fail of Engliſh Shipping, if po 
' 
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did a little mend our Act of Navigation, 
but principally becauſe the Commodities 
imported from thence, as Timber, 

Pitch, Deals, and Tar, are of ſuch ne- 
ceſſar y uſe, in order to the building 
and ſupplying our Shipping, that with- 
out them, ot Trades could not be 
carried on. 

It will not be denied by the honour- 
able Eaſt- India-Company, but they im- 
port much more goods into England 
than they export z and that to purchaſe 
the ſame, they carry out quantities of 
gold and ſilver annually ; yet no man 
that underſtands any thing of the Trade 
of the world, will affirm, that England 
loſes by that Trade. The IEG with 

ood reaſon, eſteem the trade of the 
Eaſt-Indies more profitable to them, 
than are the mines of gold and ſilver in 
America to the King of Spain; and if 
the Engliſh Companies were veſted by 
Act of Parliament with ſo much autho- 
rity as the Dutch have, and thereby 
encouraged to drive as full a Trade thi- 
ther as the Dutch do, I doubt not but 
it would be ſo, not ſo much to the pri- 
vate gain of the Members of that Com- 
pany, as the publick profit of this King - 
dom in be di however, as it is, it 


10 not 9 to prove, that it is 
the 


* 
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the moſt beneficial Trade this Nation 
drives at enen 
iſt, That Trade conſtantly employs 
twenty five or thirty ſail of the moſt 
warlike Ships in England, with ſixty to 
a hundred men in each Ship, and” may 
in two or three years more employ” 2 
greater number; and in order to the 
carrying on that Trade; that Company 
has lately, unconſtrained, given confi- 
derable Encouragement for the buildin 
— great Ships, which has had good ct. 
Adly, It ſupplies the Nation conſtant - 
ty and fully, with that, in this age, ne- 
ceſſary material of Salt- Petre. 
32dly, It ſupplies the Nation for its 
Conſumption, with Pepper, Indigo, Cali- 
coes, and ſeveral uſeful Drugs, near the 
value of 1;e0co J. to 180000 J. per an- 
num. | 
4thly, It furniſhed us with Pepper, 
Cowries, Long-Cloth, and other Calli- 
coes and painted Stuffs, proper for the 
Trade of Turkey, Kaly, Spain, France, 
and Guinea, to the am̃ount of 2 or 
oo0/. per annum; moſt of which 
Trades we could not carry on with an 
conſiderable advantage but for thoſe 
ſupplies ; and theſe goods exported, do 
produce in foreign parts, to be returned 
532 * to 
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to England, ſix times the treaſure in 
fpecie that the Company exports from 
hence. 

Now, if not only the aforeſaid ad- 
vantages be ſcriouſly conſidered, but al- 
ſo what detriment the Nation would 
ſuſtain, if we were deprived of thoſe 
ſupplies, but in point of ſtrength and 
warlike proviſions, in regard of Ship- 
ping and Salt-Petre ; but alſo in reſpect 
of the furtherance it gives to the many 
other Trades before- mentioned, it will 
eaſily appear that this Trad e, though its 
imports exceed its ex ports, is the moſt 
ad vantageous Trade to England, and 
deſerves all encouragement; for were 
we to buy all our Pepper and Callicoes, 
Sc. of the Dutch, they would raife our 
Pepper (which now ſtands the Nation in 
but about 3 d. per pound in India) to, or 
near the proportion which they have ad- 
vanced on Nutmegs, Cloves, and 
Mace (which coſt the Dutch not much 
more per pound in India than Pepper) 
fince they engroſſed the Trade for thoſe 
Commodities; and the ule of Callico in 
England would be ſupplied by foreign 
linen at greater prices; ſo that what 
may be ſecured from this Nation's con- 
ſumption, would in probability coſt 
them above 4900007. per annum more 

K 2 than 
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than now it does; and our foreign 
Trades for Italy, Guinea, &c. would in 
part decay for want of the aforeſaid ſup- 
plies. - 

There is another notion concerning 
the Ballance of Trade, which I think 
Not impertinent here to take notice of, 
vix. Some are of Opinion, that the way 
to know whether the Nation gets orloſes 
An the general by its foreigng Trade, 
is to take an inſpection into the courſe 
of the Exchange, which being general- 
Jy above the intrinſick value or par of 
the coins of foreign countries, we not on- 
ly loſe by ſuch Exchange, but the ſame 
1s a demonſtration that we loſe by the 
general courſe of our foreign Trade, 
and that we require more ſupply of com- 
modities from abroad, than our ex- 
ports in goods do ſerve to purchaſe : 
And certain it is, that when once the 
Exchange comes to be 5 or 6 per cent. 
above the true value of foreign monies, 
our treaſure would be carried out,what- 
ever Laws ſhould be made to prevent 
it; and, on the contrary, when the 
Exchange is generally below the true 
value of the foreign coins, it is an e- 
vidence that our exports do in value 
exceed what we require from abroad: 
And ſo if the Exchange comes to be 

5 or 
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5 or 6 per cent, below true value of the 
foreign coins, Returns will be made 
for England in- the eoins of foreign 
countries. 

Now, that there is alſo a great deal 

of truth in this notion, is not to be de- 
nied; and that thediligent obſervance 
and conſideration of- the courſe of the 
Exchange may be of ule, and very ne- 
ceſſary in many reſpects, and is a very 
ingenious ſtudy for any that would dive 
into the myſteries of Trade; yet becauſe 
this is likewiſe ſubject to vary on man 
accidents or emergencies of State an 
War, Sc. and,. becauſe there is no ſet- 
tled courſe of Exchange, but to and 
from France, Holland, F anders, artis 
brough, Venice, Leghorn, and Gena, 
and that there are many other great 
and eminent Trades beſides what are 
driven to thoſe Countries, this cannot 
afford a true and ſatisfactory Solution to 
the preſent Queſtion... 
Thus having demonſtrated , that 
theſe notions, touching the Balance of 
Trade, though they are in their kind 
uſeful notions, are in ſome caſes fal- 
lible and uncertain ;. if any ſhall aſk, 
How ſhall we then-come to bereſolved 
of the matter in queſtion ?- 
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T anſwer; firſt, the beſt and moſt 
certain diſcovery, to my apprehenſion, 
is to be made from theencreaſe and di- 
minution of our Trade and Shipping in 
general; for, if our Trade and Shipping 
diminiſn, whatever profit particular 
men may make, the Nation undoubted- 
ly loſes; and on the conarary, if our 
Trade and Shipping encreaſe, how ſmall 
or low ſoever the profits are to private 
men, it is an infallible indication that 
the Nation in general thrives; for I dare 
_ affirm, and that categorically in all 
ons of the whole World, whatever 
Trade is great, and continues ſo, an 
grows daily more great, and encreaſes 

Shipping, and that for a ſucceſſion 
not only of a few Years, but of Ages, 
that Trade muſt be nationallyprofitable, 

As a Town where only a Fair is kept, 
if every year the number of people and 
commodities do augment, that Town, 
however the Markets are, will gain; 
whereas, if there comes ſtill fewer and 
fewer People and Commodities, that 
place will decline and decay. Difcour- 
ling once with a Noble Lord concern- 
ing this meaſure or method of knowing 
the Ballance of ourTrade,or more plain- 
ly our general national Gain or lofs by 
Trade, his Lordſhip was pleaſed to op- 


, pole, 
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poſe, by aſking two very proper Queſ- | 


tions, viz. | 

Queſt. 2. Is there not a great Simi- 
litude between the Affairs of a private 
perſon, and of a Nation, the former 
being but a little Famil, and the latter 
a great one? 
1 — Tes, certainly chere ie 

eſt. 2. His Lordſhip's ſecond Que - 

8 was, May not a private Merchant 
be, or ſeem to be, Ox / ner of much Ships 
ing, drive a great Trade, receive and 
ſend out many Goods, and yet decline 
and grow poorer, — all 
his tumbling and buſtling ? nici 

1 — Yes, certainly: he G's 
this will ſoon appear, either while he 
lives, or at his death; and his great 
Trade will become but a ſmall one, or 
none at all: But that man who drives a 
great Trade, and is Owner or Employer 
of much Shipping, and does all his days 
continue — encreaſe in Trade and 
Shipping, and his Son, or Succeſſor after 
him, and after him his Grandſon,” Sc. 
this would be an indiſputable evidence 
that ſuch perſon or family did thrive hy 
their Trade; for if they had not thriven, 
their Trade would not have long con- 
tinued; much lefs encreaſed: This is 
the caſe of Nations; and this, 1 
K 4 | 'S 
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God's goodneſs; is the caſe of England, 
as bad as we were at preſent. 

The reaſon of this is as evident as 
the firſt; for where a great Trade is dri- 
ven, eſpecially where much Shipping is 
employed, whatever becomes of the 

r Merchant, that drives the Trade, 
multitudes of people will be certain gain- 
ers, as his Majeſty, and his Officers of 
Cuſtom, beſides r an ghrs, Butchers, 
Brewers, Bakers, Makers, Por- 
ders, Seamen, — rity Carmen, 
. htermen, and all other Artificers, 

and People that depend on Trade and 
Shipping, which indeed, more or leſs, 
the whole Kingdom does. 
But it may be ſaid again, if this ins 
creaſe of Trade depend upon, and pro- 
ceed from our ordinary Importations, for 
which our ready money 858 2. 
will impoveriſh us. 

I anſwer ; in ſome caſes it may be fo 
and in ſome caſes, as I have already de- 
monſtrated, it may be otherwiſe, but 
that will beft be known by the effects; for 
if weareimpoveriſhed, ourgeneral Trade, 
and our Shippiug, will neceſſarily and 
viſibly grow leſs and leſs, and muſt ra- 
tionally and unavoidably do ſo; for that 
being impoveriſhed, we ſhall loſe our 
1 our ſtock, to drive a great N 

with ; 
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with; whereas, on the contrary, if our 
Trade in the groſs bulk of it, though 
we may decline in ſome, do ſtill increaſe, 
eſpecially our Shipping, for a long 
tract of years, it is an infallible proof of 
our thriving by our Trade, and that we 
are ſtill getting more tools, more ſtock, 
to trade with. f 

Some there are who would limit this 
diſcovery to the increaſe and diminution, 
of our Coin and Bullion; but becauſe 
that is more ſecret and indiſcernable, . 
it cannot, I conceive, afford ſo clear a 
demonſtration as the other, if any at all, 
for that money ſeems to vulgar Obſer- 
vers moſt plentiful, when there is leaſt 
occaſion for it; and, on the contrary, 
more ſcarce, as the occaſions for the 
employment of it are more numerous 
and advantageous z according to which 
we ſhould ſeem to have moſt mc- 
ney when we have the leaſt Trade, 
and yet then certainly the Nation gets 
leaſt. This is apparent to thoſe who. 
will obſerve, that when the Eaſt-India- 
Company have a great ſale to make, 
then money is generally found to be 
ſcarce in London; not that it is ſo in 
reality, more than at other times, bur 
becauſe that extraordinary occaſion en- 


gages men to employ quantities, which 
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ay provide and lay aſide for that pur- 
poſe; from the ſame reaſon it is, that 
a high rate of uſury makes money ſeem 
ſcarce, becauſe every man then, as ſoon 
as he can make up a ſmall ſum, ſends it 
in to the Goldſmiths; of which more 
is ſaid before in the Preface to this diſ- 
courſe. 

I anſwer; that though the ſtudy of 
the Ballance of Trade, in this laſt men- 
tioned reſpect, be a ſtudy very ingeni- 
ous and commendable; yet in my poor 
opinion, the enquiry, whether we get 
or loſe, does not ſo much deſerve our 
2 pains and care, as how we may 

ſure to get; the former being of no 
uſe, but in order to the latter; and this 
therefore leads to the conſideration of 
the other Ballance of Trade, as moſt 
uſeful and neceſſary, viz. 

What is to be done in England, to 
improve its Trade, to ſuch a degree, as 
to equalize or over- ballance our Neigh- 
bours in our national profit, by our 

foreign Trade? 

I anſwer; this is a large and exten- 
ſive queſtion, and requires to reſolve it, 
the greateſt ſkill and experience, both 
in affairs of State and Trade, and there- 

fore I have only made an eſſay towards 
3, Aich the whole diſcourle foregoing 
. * * is, 
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is, and therefore I hope the reader will 
accept of my good affection to my 
country herein, though he meet not with 
that full ſatisfaction he might expect | 


and wiſh for. 
The method I 


e, for the far- 


ther anſwering of this great queſtion, is, 
(following my own principle) that if 
Trade be 


8 


great, and much EngliſhShip- 
ng employed, it will be good for the 
ation in general, whatever it may be 
for private Merchants: Firſt,” to lay 
down ſome general rules for the enlarge- 
ment of Trade in England, and then 
ſome ways of reducing thoſe general 
rules into uſe and practice; the general 
rules for the enk of Trace are 
not many. 

1. Increaſe hands Trade 

2. Increaſe ſtock K in . 

3. Make Trade eaſy and neceſſary,” 
i. e. make it our intereſt to trade. 

4. Make it the intereſt of other Nati- 
ons to trade with us. | 

1. To increaſe hands in Trades, the 
following particulars would much con- 
tribute. 
xt, An Act of Naturalization be- 
Forementioned. 


. 
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 2dly, Some enlargement of the foun ? 
dations of Societies of Merchants, us 
before limited. 

.3dly, A more eaſy and free Amiſion 
of Inhabitants, Merchants, and Artifi- 
cers, to be Burghers of our Cities and 
Boroug Bars 16: Tis 

= Not to hinder any man from 
keeping as many ſervants as he can, nor 
looms, working-tools, Sc. 

Go Toabate the intereſt of onen as 
aforeſaid. | 

6. Some relaxation. of -the Eecleſia- 
ſtical Laws, would keep our o peo- 
ple at home, and invite others to us, 
and conſequently inercaſe the number of 
our hands in Trade. 

7. Employ, educate, and relieve the 
Poor, ſo as they may neither be idle, 
nor periſh for want, or leave the land, 
by reaſon of their miſeries. 

8. Giving ſuch honour and prefer- 
ment to Merchants, in the Affairs of 
the Nation, as their experience and 

education has fitted them for, will 
doubtleſs increaſe their number. 

To increaſe our ſtock in Trade. 
. All the fix foregoing particulars, 
will very much contribute, eſpecially 
the abatement of intereſt, becauſe br ing- 


ing in of more ſtock for that the 
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ſons engaged in Trade, muſt neceſſarily 
bring in theirſtocks with them, if they 
have any; and for Artificers that have 
none, their labour in conſequence: will 
generate ſtock to the Nation, arid in- 
creaſe What we have already. 1 2 | 

2. A Law for Transferring, of Bills 
of Debt, as beforementioned , will 
much and ſpeedily augment our uſeful 
Stoc... 
3. The reſtraining of the Trades of 
our own Plantations wholly to England, 
and preventing all kind of abuſes of 
that part of Acts of Trade and Nav 
gation, would tend much to the increaſe 
of 22 ſtock in Trade. 

The ſecuring of that Trade for 
Shipping employed for Importation of 
Timber, Maſts, Boards, and Pipe- 
Staves, into theſe three Kingdoms, to 
be done only by bis Majeſty's Subjects, 
and not by any Strangers, would in a 
very few years much increaſe the Stock 
of England. 

608. — of the Exportation of 
our Wool, and encouraging our Ir wool 
len Manufactures. 

6. Incourage and increaſe our Fiſh- 
ing Trades, which how that is only to 
ves ns is eee 
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57. To ſetup the Linnen rather than 
the Woollen Manuſacture in Ireland, 
and give extraordinary encouragement 
and privileges to the firſt Undertakers. 
8. To encourage thoſe Trades moſt, 
that vend moſt of our Manufactures, or 
fupply us with materials to be further 
manufactured in England, or elſe ſuck 
as furniſh us with Commodities, for the 
carrying on of our trades, as the Eaſt- 
India- Company eminently does.“ 


9. If his Majeſty's Navy, Debts, Ge. 


were all paid, and if for the future all 
his Majeſty's Payments were made with 
Quality, it would much increaſe the 
Stock of this Nation in trade ; fuch fa- 
tal ſtops being to the body politick, 
Hke great obſtructions of the liver and 
ſpleen to the body natural, which not 
only procure ill habits, but ſometimes 
deſperate and acute diſeaſes, as well as 
chronical. | 
10. Leſſening the number of our ho- 
ly days would increaſe the days of our 
working, and working more would 
make us richer. Riches and Stock are 
the ſame. | 
11. If our affairs would permit that 
the full Cuſtom ſhould be paid back, 
Sc. and not the half only, for all fore- 
ign goods brought hither, and afterwards 
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exported (as I am credibly informed the 
French King has very lately done in af 
the parts of his Dominions) it would 
wonderfully increaſe our Navigation, 
and in conſequence our People, as well 
as our Domeſtick and foreign trade; 
and in my opinion be much better for 
the Nation in general, than particular 
free Ports. 


And if only ſuch foreign Goods as 


ſhould be loaden outwards on Engliſh” 
Shipping, had the benefit of this indul- 
gence, it would be much the more ef- 
 ficacious as to our main concern, vix. 
the increaſe and improvement of our 
Engliſh Navigation. | 

30 general Rule, to make Trade eaſy 
an 


neceſſay, and thereby to make it 


ourintereſt to trade. | 

1. To make Trade eaſy, a Law for 
transferring of Bills of Debt, will do 
much, as before mentioned. 

2. To make Trade eaſy, a Court- 
Merchant will do much, as before, in 
that 8 | JK 

3. Taking off the burthen of trade, 
of which one is the great trouble and 
delays in receiving back our Impoſt at 
the Cuſtom-Houſe, and the great charge 
of fees to ſearchers, waiters, Cc. 
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4. Reducing intereſt of money to 4 
per cent. will make Trade eaſy to the 
Borrowers ; and to make it neceſſary, 
it is the Unum. Magnum (as before is 
ſaid ;) for while we thatare Merchants, 
can ſo eaſily turn Gentlemen, by buying 
Lands for leis than twenty years pur- 
chaſe, let no man expect, that it we 
thrive, we will drudge all our days in 
Trade; or if we would; to be ſure our 
ſons will not. 

Ath General Rule, to make it the in- 
tereſt of other Nations to trade with 


1. Being in a good condition of 
ſtrength at home, in reference to the. 
Navy, and all other kind of military 
preparations for defence (and offence 
upon juſt occaſion given) will render 
us wiſe and honourable in the eſteem 


of other Nations, and conſequently ob- 


lige them not only to admit us the free- 
dom of Trade with them, but the bet- 
ter terms for, and countenance in the 
courſe of our Trade. 
2. To make it the intereſt of others 
to trade with us, we muſt be ſure to 
furniſh them at as cheap, or cheaper 
rates, than any other Nation can o 


does: and this I affirm can never be 


done, ' without ſubduing Uſury eſpe- 
- oy 7 
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cially, and doing thoſe other Things 
beforementioned, that -will conduce to 
the increaſe of our hands and ſtock; for 
our being in à condition to ſell to our 
Neighbours cheaper than others, muſt 
be when it is principally an effect of 
many hands and much ſtock. 

Object. But it may be ald, how 
ſhall we profit by this rule of "felling: 
| cheap to Foreigners, whereas the con- 

trary is ſaid to be the wa —— riches, wa 
to ſell dear, and buy c 

Anſw. I pi rob, ina a ſenſe it 
may be ſo, for the private Merchant : 
But in this diſcourſe I am defining 
our publick national Trade 


bow 
may be ſo 
managed, that other Nations, who are 


in competition with us for the ſame, 
may not wreſt it from us, but that ours 
may continue and increaſe, to the di- 
minution of theirs: If there were no 
others to wage with us, we might, as 

the Proverb fays, make our own Mar- 
kets; but as the caſe now ſtands, that 
all the World are ſtriving to engroſs all 
the Trade they can, that other Proverb 
is very true and eee A covet, * 
and loſe. 

3. The well contrivement and NED 
nagement of Foreign Treaties, may 
very” Nun contribute co the making it 

the 
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the intereſt of other Nations to trade 
with us, at leaſt to the convineing of 
Foreign Princes wherein, and how it is 
their intereſt to trade with us. WM 
4. Publick Juſtice and Honeſty will 
make it the intereſt of other Nations to 


engage other Nations 


hem the fruits and commodities of their 
Countries, as well as ſend them ours: 
But it is to our intereſt by example, and 
other means (not diſtaſteful) above all 
kinds of Commodities, to prevent, as 
much as may be, the Importation of 
foreign Manufactures. 

6. The Venetians being a people that 
take from us very little of our Manu- 
factures, have prohibited our Engliſn 
Cloth; and from whoſe Territories we 
receive great quantities of Currants, 
purchaſed with our ready Money. It 


ſeems 


. 
* 
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feems to me advantageous for England; 
that ſuch Importations as well as the Im- 
portation of wrought Glaſs, Drinking 
Glaſſes, and other Manufactures from 
thence, ſhould be diſcouraged; it being 
ſuppoſed we can now make them as 
well ourſelves in England. | 
ITyhe Trade for Canary Wines, I take 
to be a moſt icious Trade to En g- 
land, becauſe thoſe Iſlands conſume 
very little of our Manufactures, Fiſh, 
or other Engliſh Commodities; neither 
do they furniſh us with any Commodi- 
ties to be further manufactuted here, or 
to be re- exported, the Wines we brin 
from thence being for the moſt pat 
purchaſed with ready Money ; fo | 
to my apprehenſion, ſomething is neceſ- 
ſary to be done, to compel thoſe Hans 
ders to ſpend more of our EngliſhComs« 
modities, and to ſell their Wines chea 
er, (which every year they advance in 
price) or elſe to leſſen the conſumption 
of them in England. | 
I have in this laſt diſcourſe of the 
Ballance of Trade, as well as in my 
former, confined myſelf to write only 
general heads and principles that relate 
to Trade in general, not this or that 
* Trade, becauſe the ſeveral 
"rades, to ſeveral Countries, may re- 
. quire 


2 
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quire diftin& and particular eonſidera- 
tions, reſpecting the time, place, com- 
petitors with us and other circumſtances 
to find out, wherein our advantages or 
diſadvantages lie, and how to improve 
the former, and prevent the latter: bus 


as this would be too great a work ſor 


one man, ſo I fear it would make this 
too great a book, to be well read and 
conlidered.. . | 

But in the Preface to this Treatiſe, 
I have briefly mentioned manyparticular 
Trades that we have loſt,and are loſings 
and by that means, and many Trades, 
that we yet retain, and are increaſing, 
and how it happens to be fo, which may 
give ſome light to a clearer diſcovery 
and inſpection into particular Trades, 
to which ingenious men, that have 


hearts to ſerve their Country in this (ſo 


neceſſary a work at this time) may add, 
and further improve, by the advantage 
of abilitiesto- expreſs their ſentiments in 
a more intelligible and plauſible ſtile. 
But when I and others have ſaid all we 
can, a low intereſt is, as the ſoul to the 
body of Trade: it is the fine qua non to 
the proſperity and advancement of the 


Lands and Trade of England. 


CHAP. 
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CAE 
Concerning Plantations. 


HE Trade of our Engliſh Plan- 
tations in America, being now of 
as great bulk, and employing as much 
Shipping as moſt of the Trades of this 
Kingdom, it ſeems not unneceſſary to 
diſcourſe more at large concerning the 
Nature of Plantations, and the —— and 
evil conſequences of them, in relation to 
this and other Kingdoms; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe ſome Gentlemen of no 
mean capacities, are of opinion, thathis 
Majeſty's Plantations abroad, have very 
much prejudiced this Kingdom, by 
draining us of ourpeople ; for the con- 
firmation of which opinion, they urge 
the example of Spain, which they ſay is 
almoſt ruined bythe depopulation which 
the Welt-Indies have occaſioned; to the 
end thereof, that a more particular ſcru- 
tiny may be made into this matter, T 
ſhall humbly offer my opinion in the 
following propoſitions, and then give- 
thoſe reaſons of probability which at 
preſent occur to my memory, in confir- 
mation of each propoſition. | 
1. Firſt, J agree, that Lands (though 
excellent) without hands P 
mn 
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able, will not enrich any Kingdom. 
2. That whatever tends to the depo- 
pulating of a Kingdom, tends to the 
impoveriſhment of it. 
3. That moſt Nations in the civilized 


Parts of the World, are more or leſs 


rich or poor, proportionably to the 
paucity or plenty of their people, and 
not to the ſterility or fruitfulneſs of 
their Lands. 

4. I do not agree, that our People in 
England, are in any conſiderable mea- 
ſure abated, by reaſon of our foreign 
Plantations, but propoſe to prove the 
g. I am of opinion, that we had im- 
mediately before the late Plague, many 
more People in England, than we had 
before the inhabiting of Virginia, New- 
England, Barbadoes, and the reft of 


our American Plantations. 
6. That all Colonies, or Plantations, 


do endamage their Mother-Kingdoms, 
of which the Trades of ſuch Plantations 
are not confined by ſevere Laws, and 
good executions of thoſe Laws, to the 
Mother-Kingdom. 

-- 7+ That the Dutch will reap the 
greateſt advantage by all colonies iſſu- 
from any Kingdom of Europe; of 


which the Trades are not ſo ſtrictly 
M confined 
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confined to the proper Mother-King: 
1 ; 
. That the Dutch (though they 
thrive ſo exceedingly in Trade)” will in 
robability never endamage this King- 
dom by the growth o of their Plantati- 


9. That neither the French, Spa- 
RY and Portugueſe, are much to be 
feared on that * for the ſame, | 
but for other cauſes. | 
10. Thar it is more for the advan- 
tage of England, that Newfoundland 
ſhould remain uoplanted, than that Co- 
lonies ſhould be ſent or permitted to 
go thither to inhabit, with a-governor, 
laws, Sc. 

11. That New-England is the moſt 
prejudicial Plantation to the Kingdom 
of England. 


I. That Lands, though in their nature 
excellently good, without hands pro- 
8 will not enrich any 

Kingdom 


This firſt Propoſition, I ſuppoſe, will 
readily be aſſented to by all judicious 
perſons, and therefore for the proof of 
a 1 I ſhall ada. * matter of The 

e 
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The Land of Paleſtine, . once the 
richeſt Country inthe Univerſe, ſince it 
came under the Turks Dominion, and 
8 unpeopled, is now become 


* Fe and Granada, formerly 
wonderfully rich, and full of good 
towns, ſince diſpeopled by the Spaniard, 
by expulſion of the Moors, many of 
the towns. and brave country-houſes 
are fallen into rubbiſh, and the whole 
Country. into miſerable poverty, though 
vs lands naturally are prodigiouſly ſer» 
A hundred other inſtances of fact 
might be given to the like purpoſe. 


I. Whatever tends to the populating 
. ofa Kingdom, tends to the improve - 
„ A « 


The former Propoſition being grant- 


ed I ſuppoſe this will not be denied, 
and of the means (vi. good Jaws) 
whereby any Kingdom may be popula» 
ted, and conſequently enriched, is, in 
effect, the ſubſtance and deſign of all 
my foregoing diſcourſe; to which, for 
avoiding repetition, I muſt pray the 
Reader's retroſpection. 


III. The 
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#17. That moſt nations, in the civilized 
parts of the World, are more or leſs, 
rich or poor, proportionable to the 


Paucity or plenty of their people. 


This third is a conſequent of the two 
former Propoſitions; and the whole 
World is a witneſs to the truth of it. 
The ſeven united Provinces are certain- 
ly the moſt populous tract of land in 
hriſtendom, and for their bigneſs, un- 
doubtedly the richeſt. England, for 
its bigneſs, except our Foreſts, Waſtes, 
and Commons, which by our ow]nLaAWVS 
and Cuſtoms are barred from improve- 
ment, I hope is yet a more populous 
Country than France, and conſequently 
richer; I ſay, in proportion to its big- 
neſs. Italy in like proportion, more 
populous than France, and richer; and 
France more populous and rich than 
Spain, Cc. | 


IV. I do not agree, that our People in 

England, are in any conſiderable - 

- meaſure abated, by reaſon of our fo- 

reign Plantations, but propoſe to 
prove the contrary. 
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This I know is acontroverted Point, 
$. G4; 1272 3 5005 2 
and do believe, that where there is one 


Will not be ſo many diſſenters. 


I am of opinion, they neither would, 


nor could. | . 
I 0o reſolve this queſtion, we muſt 
conſider what kind of people they were, 
and are, that have and do tranſport 

themſelves to our foreign Plantations. 
New- England, as every one knows, 
was Originally inhabited, and has ſince 
ſucceſſively been repleniſhed, by a ſort 
of people called Puritans, who could 
not conform to the eccleſiaſtical Law. of 
England, but being wearied withChurch 
Cenſue s and Perſecutions, were forced 
to quit their Fathers land, to find out 
new 
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new habitations, as many of them did 
in Germany and Holland, as well as at 
New-England ; and had there not been 
a New-England found for ſome of them 
Germany and Holland probably had 
received the reſt : But Old England to 

be ſure, had loft them all. E 

Virginia and Barbadoes were firſt 
peopled by a fort of looſe vagrant peo- 
ple, vicious and deſtitute of means to 

ive at home, (being either unfit for 
labour, or ſuch as could find none ta 
— themſelves about, or had fo 
miſbehaved themſelves by whoring, 
thieving, or other "debauchery, that 
none would ſet them on work, which 
Merchants and Maſters of Ships, bytheir 
Agents, or Spirits, as they were called, 
gathered up about the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, and other Places, clothed and 
tranſported, to be employed upon Plan- 
tations; and theſe, I ſay, were ſuch, 
as had there been no Engliſh foreign 

Plantation in the World, could pro- 
bably never have lived at home to do 
ſervice to their Country, but muſt 

have come to be hanged, or ſtarved, or 
died untimely of ſome of thoſe miſera- 
ble diſeaſes, that proceed from want 
and vice; or elſe have ſold themſelves 
for ſoldiers to be 13 on the head, 

2 Or 
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-or ſtarved, in the quarrels of our neigh- 
ours, as. many thouſands of brave En- 
gliſhmen were in the low Countries, 
as alſo in the wars of Germany, France, 
and Sweden, Sc. or elſe if they could, 
by begging, or otherwile, arrive to the 
ſtocksof 25. and 6 d. to waft them over 
to Holland, become ſervants to the 
Dutch, who refuſe none. | 
But the principal growth andincreaſe 


: the aforeſaid Plantations of Virgi- 


nia and Barbadoes happened in, or im- 


mediately after our late Civil Wars, 


when, the worſted party, by the fate of 
war, being deprived of their eſtates, 
and having ſame of them never been 
bred to labour, and others made unfit 
for it by the lazy habit of a ſoldier's 
life, there wanting means to maintain 
them all abroad with his Majeſty, ma- 
ny of them betook themſelves to the a- 
foreſaid Plantations, and great numbers 
of Scotch Soldiers, of his Majeſty's ar- 
my, after Worceſter-Fight, were by 
the then prevailing powers voluntarily 
ſent in thither. 
Another great ſwarm, or acceſſion of 
new inhabitants to the aforeſaid Plan- 
tations, as alſo to New-England, Ja- 
maica, and all other his Majeſty's Plan- 
tations inthe Weſt- Indies, enſued _ 
| his 
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Kis Majeſty's Reſtoration, when the 
former prevailing party being, by a di- 
vine hand of providence, brought un- 
der, the Army difbanded,many Officers 
diſplaced, and all the new Purchaſers. 
of publick Titles, diſpoſſeſſed of their 
retended Lands, Eſtates, Ac. many 
came impoveriſhed,. and deſtitute of 
employmentz and therefore. ſuch as, 
could find no way of living at home, and 
fome who feared the re-eſtabliſhmenr. 
of the eccleſiaſtical laws, under which 
they could not live, were forced to- 
tranſport themſelves, or ſell themſelves 
for a few years, to be tranſported by 
Others to the foreign Engliſh Planta- 
tions. The conſtant ſupply that the 
faid Plantations have ſince had, has been 
by ſuch vagrant looſe people, as I be- 
fore mentioned, picked up, eſpecially a- 
bout the ſtreets and ſuburbs of London, 
and Weſtminſter, and by Malefactors 
condemned for crimes, for which by 
the law they deſerved to die; and ſome - 
of thoſe people called Quakers, baniſhed 
for meeting on pretence of religious 
worſhip. | 

Now, if from the premiſes, it be 
duly conſidered, what find of perſons 
thoſe have been, by whom our Planta- 
tions have at all times been repleniſhed, 


L 3 I ſup- 
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I ſuppoſe it will appear, that ſuch they 
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have been, and under ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, that if his Majeſty had had no fore- 
ign Plantations, to which they might 
have reſorted, England however muſt 
have loſt them. ecke 

To illuſtrate the truth thereof a lit- 
tle further, let us conſider what Cap- 
tain Graunt, the ingeneous author of 
the obſervations upon the Bills of Mor- 
tality, has ſaid, p. 76. and in other pla- 
ces of his book, concerning the City of 
London; and it is not only ſaid, but 
undeniably proved, viz, that the City 
of London, let the mortality be whatit 
will, by plague, or otherwiſe, repairs 


its inhabitants once in two years. And 


p. 101, again, if there be encourage- 
ment for a hundred perſons in London, 
(that is, a way, how a hundred may 
live better than in the Country) the e- 
vacuating of a fourth or third part of 
tnat number, muſt ſoon be ſupplied 
out of the Country, who in a ſhort 
time remove themſelves from thence 
hither, ſo long, until the City, for want 
of receipt and encouragement, regurgi- 
tates, and ſends them back. 


1. What 
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1. What he has proved concerning 
London, I ſay of England in general; 
and the ſame. may be ſaid of any King- 
dom or Country in the World. 

Such, as our employment is for people 
ſo many will our people be; and if we 
Mould imagine, we have in England 
employment but for one hundred peo- - 
ple, and we have born and bread a- 
mongſt us one hundred and fifty peo- 
ple; I ſay, the fifty muſt away from us, 
cx. ſtarve, or be hanged, to prevent it, 

whether we had any foreign Plantations, 
or not. 10 . | | 

2. If by reaſon of the accomoda- 

tion of living in our foreign Planta» 
tions, we have evacuated more of our 
people than we ſhould have done, i 
we Fad no ſuch Plantations, I ſay, with 
the aforeſaid Author, in the caſe, of 
London; and if that evacuation be 
grown to an exceſs. (which I believe it 
never did barely on the account of the 
Plantations) that decreaſe would pro- 
cure, its own remedy; for much want 
of people would procure greater 
and greater wages, if our Laws gave 
encouragement, would procure us a 
ſupply of people, without the charge 
of breeding them, las the Dutch are, 
L 4 and 
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and always have been ſupplied in their 
greateſt extremities. | 
Object. But it may be faid, Is not 
the facility of being tranſported into 
the Plantations, together with the en- 
ticing methods cuſtomarily uſed to per- 
ſuade people to go thither, and the en+ 


couragement of living there with a peo 


ple that ſpeak our own Language, 
ſtrong motives to draw our people from 
us; and do they not draw more from 
us, than otherwiſe would leave us, to 
go into foreign Countries, where they 
underſtand not the Language? 

I anſwer; iſt, it is much more diffi. 
cult to get a paſſage to Holland, than 
it is to our plantations. 40% 

2dly, Many of thoſe that go to our 
Plantations, if they could not go thi- 
ther, would and muſt go into foreign 
countries, though it were ten times 
more difficult to get thither than it is; 
or elſe, which is worſe, as has been 
ſaid would adventure to be hanged, to 
prevent begg ing or ſtarving, as too ma- 
ny have done. 

3. I do acknowledge, that the faci- 
lity of getting to the Plantations, may 
cauſe ſome more to leave us, than 
would do, if they had none but foreign 
countries for refuge: But then, if it 


„ 
be conſidered, that our plantations 
ſpending moſtly our Engliſh manufac- 
tures, and thoſe of all ſorts almoſt ima- 
ginable, in egregious quantities, and 
employing near two thirds of all our 
Engliſh Shipping, do therein give a 
conſtant ſuſtenance to it, may be two 
hundred thouſand perſons here at home; 
then I muſt needs conclude upon the 
whole matter, that we have not the 
fewer, but the more people in England, 
by reaſon of our Engliſh plantations in 
America. 5 
Object. 2. But it may be ſaid, is not 
this referring and arguing againſt ſenſe 
and experience ? Does not all the 
World ſee that the many noble King- 
doms of Spain in Europe, are almoſt 
depopulated and ruinated, by reaſon of 
their people's flocking over to the Weſt-- 
Indies? And do not all other nations 
diminiſh in people, after they become 
poſſeſſed of foreign plantations ?. 
Anſw. 1. I anſwer, with ſubmiſſion 
to better judgments,thatinmy opinion, 
contending for uniformity in religion, 
has contributed ten times more to the 
depopulating of Spain, than all the 
American plantations? What was it, 
but that, which cauſed the expulſion of 
ſo many thouſand Moors, who had 
55 L5 built 
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built and inhabited moſt of the chief 
Cities and towns in Andaluzia, Grana- 
da, Arragon, and other parts? What 
was it but that, and the Inquiſition, 
that has and does expel ſuch vaſt num- 
bers of rich Jews, with their Families 
and eſtates, into Germany, Italy, Tur- 
key, Holland, and England? What 
was it but that which cauſed thoſe vaſt 
and long wars between that King and 
the Low Countries, and the effuſion of 
ſo much Spaniſh blood and treaſure, 
and the final loſs of the Seven Provin- 
ces, which we now fee ſo prodigious 
rich, and full of people, while Spain is 
empty and poor, and Flanders thin and 
weak, in continual fear of being made 
a prey to their neighbours. 

2. Ianſwer; we muſt warily diſtin- 
guiſh between country and country; 
for though plantations may have drain- 
ed Spain of people, it does not follow, 
that they have or will drain England 
or Holland, becauſe where liberty an 
property are not ſo well preſerved, and 
where intereſt of money is permitted 
to go at 12 per cent. there can be no 
conſiderable manufacturing, and no 
more of tillage and grazing, than, as 
we proverbially ſay, will keep life and 
ſoul together; and where there is little 
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manufacturing, and as little huſbandry 
of lands, the profit of plantations, the 
greateſt part of them will not redound 
to the Mother-Kingdom, but to other 
countries, wherein there are more ma- 
nufactures and more productions from 
the earth: From hence it follows, plan- 
tations thus managed, prove drains of 
the people, from their Mother King- 
dom; whereas in plantations belong- 
ing to Mother-Kingdoms, or Countries 
where liberty and property 1s better 
preſerved, and intereſt of money re- 
{trained to a low rate, the conſequence 
is, that every perſon ſent abroad with 
the Negroes and Utenſils, he is con- 
ſtrained to employ, or that are employ- 
ed with him, it being cuſtomary in 
moſt of our Iſlands in America, upon 
every plantation, to employ eight or 
ten blacks for one white ſervant; I fay, 
in this caſe we may reckon, that for 
proviſions, clothes, and houſhold goods, 
teamen, and all others imployed about 
materials for building, fitting, and vic- 
tualling of Ships, every Engliſhmanin 
Barbadoes, or Jamaica creates employ- 
ment for four men at home. 8 
- 3dly, I anfwer, that Holland now 
fends as many, and more people, yearly, 
to reſide in their plantations, fortreſſes, 
and 
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and Ships, in the Eaſt-Indies, (beſides 
many into the Weſt - Indies) than Spain, 
and yet are ſo far from declining in the 
number of their people at home, that 
it is evidently they do monſtrouſly in- 
creaſe; and ſo I hope, under the next 
head to prove, that England has con- 
ſtantly increaſed in people at home, 
ſince our ſettlement upon plantations in 
America, although not in ſo great a 
proportion as the Dutch. 


V. I am of opinion, that we had im- 
mediately before the late plague, 
more people in England, than we 
had before the inhabiting of New- 
England, Virginia, Barbadoes, &c. 


The prooſ of this, at beſt, I know 
can but Be conjectural; but in confir- 
mationof my opinion, I have, 1 think, 
of my mind the moſt induſtrious Eng- 
liſn Calculator this age has produced 
in publick, viz. Captain Graunt, in the 
forementioned treatiſe, p. 88. his words 
are : * Upon the whole matter we may 
therefore conclude, that the people 
4 of the whole nation do increaſe, and 
* conſequently the decreaſe of Win- 
** cheſter, Lincoln, and other like 

_ Places, 
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« places, muſt be attributed to other 
« reaſons than that of refurniſhing Lon- 
« don only.” | 

2. It is manifeſt by the aforeſaid wor- 
thy Author's calculations, that the in- 
habitants of London, and parts adja- 
cent, have increaſed to almoſt double, 
within this ſixty years, and that ci 
has uſually been taken for an index of 
the whole. 

I know it will be ſaid, that although 
London has ſo increaſed, other parts 
have as much diminſhed, of which 
ſome are named before; but te an- 
ſwer the diminution of inhabitants in 
ſome particular places, if it be conſider- 
ed how others are increaſed, viz. Yar- 
mouth, Hull, Scarborough, and other 
mou in the North; as alſo Liverpool, 

eſtcheſter, and Briſtol, Portſmouth, 
Lime, and Plimouth ; and withal, if it 

be conſidered, what great improve- 
ments have been made theſe laſt ſixty 

years, upon breaking up and encloſing 

of waſtes, foreſts, and parks, and 
draining of the fens, and all thoſe- 

laces inhabited and furniſhed - with 
ö ſbandry, Sc. 1 think it will aps' 
pear probable, that we have in England 
now, at leaſt had before the late plague, 
rere, 
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entered upon. foreign Plantations, not- 

withſtanding likewiſe the great num- 
bers of men which have iſſued from us 
into Ireland; which country, as our 
laws now are, I reckon not among the 
number of plantatious profitable to En- 
gland, not within the limits of this diſ- 
courſe, although peradventure ſome- 
thing may be picked out oftheſe papers 
which may deſerve conſideration, in re- 
lation to that country. 

But it may be ſaid, if we have more 
people now than in former ages, how. 
came it to paſs, that in the times of 
King Henry IV. and V. and other 
times formerly, we could raiſe ſuch 
great armies, and employ them in fo- 
reign wars, and yet retain a ſufficient 
number to defend the Kingdom, and 
cultivate our lands at home ? 

I anſwer; firſt, The bigneſs of ar- 
mies is not alwa sa certain indication 

of the numerouſneſs of a Nation, but 
times rather of the nature of the 
government, and diſtribution of the 
Iands; as for inſtance, where the Prince 
and Lords are owners of the whole ter- 
ritory, although the people be thin, the 
armies, upon occaſion may be very great, 
ain Eaſt- India, Turkey, and the King» 


doms of Fez: and Morocco, where: 
, "Ta affelet 
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longeſt ſpend money, rather than men; 
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Taffelet was lately ſaid to have an ar- 
my of one hundred and fifty, or two. 
hundred thouſand men, although eve- 
ry body knows that country has as great. 
a ſcarcity of people, as anyin the world: 
But ſince Freeholders are ſo much in- 
creaſed in England, and the ſervile te- 
nures altered, doubtleſs it is more dif- 
ficult, as well as more chargeable, to 
draw great numbers of men into fo- 
reign wars. 8 
2. Since the introduction of the new. 
artillery of powder, ſhot and fire- arms 
in the world, all war is become much ra- 
ther an expence of money than men, a 
ſucceſs attends thoſe that can moſt an 


and conſequently Princes armies in Eu- 
rope are become more proportionable 
to their purſes, than to the numbers of 

their people. MY | 


VI. That all colonies and foreign plan- 

- tations do endamage their Mother 
Kingdoms, when the trades of ſuch. 
plantations are not confined ta. 
their ſaid Mother-Kingdoms, by 


good laws, and the ſevere execution 
of thoſe laws. | 
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1. The practice of allthe governments 
of Europe witneſs to the truth of this 
propoſition : The Danes keep the trade 
of Iceland to themſelves : The Dutch, 
Surinham, and all their ſettlements in 
Eaſt-India : The French St. Chriſto- 


% 33 and their other plantations in the 


eſt-Indies: The Portugueſe, Brazil, 
and all the coaſts thereof: The Spa- 
niards, all their vaſt territories upon 
the main, in the Weſt-Indies, and ma- 


ny Illands there; and our own laws 


ſeem to deſign the like as to all our 
antations in New-England, Virginia, 
arbadoes, Sc. although we have not 
yet arrived to a compleat and effectual 
Execution of thoſe laws. 

2. Plantations being at firſt furniſned, 
and afterwards ſucceſſively ſupplied 
with jj: from their Mother-King- 
doms, and people being riches,that loſs 
of people to the Mother-Kingdoms, be 
it more or leſs, is certainly a damage, 
except the employment of thoſe people 


abroad do cauſe the employment of ſo 
many more at home in their Mother- 


Kingdoms, and that can never be, ex- 
cept the trade be reſtrained to their 
Mother-Kingdoms, which will not be 
doubted by any that underſtand the 


next propoſition, viz. | 
rern + Ln VII. That 
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VII. That the Dutch will reap the 
greateſt advantage by all Colonies, 
iſſuing from any Kingdom in Europe, 
whereof the Trades are not ſo ſtrictly. 

_ confined to their proper Mother 
Kingdoms. 


This Propoſition will readily be a. 
ſented to by any that underſtand the 
nature of Low intereſt and Low 
Cuſtoms; where the Market is free, 
they ſhall be ſure to have the Trade 
that can ſell the beſt Penny - worths, that 
buy deareſt and fell cheapeſt, - which, 
nationally ſpeaking, none can do but; 
thoſe that have Money at the loweſt. 
rate of Intereſt, 0 the leaſt 
Cuſtoms, which are the 8 and 
this is the Cauſe why, before the Act of 
Navigation, there went ten Dutch e 
to Barbadoes for one Engliſh. | {2.30 


VIII. That the Dutch (though they. 
_ thrive ſo exceedingly in TP w 
in all probability never endamage this 


Kingdom byche un of e 
ations. | 


50 * 


1. In fact the Dutch never did pie 
thrive in planting ; for 1 remember 
they 
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a ey had about twenty Years paſt, To- 
Indies,apt for the production of Sugars, 
and all other Commodities that are pro- 
Pagated in Barbadoes, and, as 1 have 

eard Planters affirm, better accommo- 
dated with rivers or water-mills, 
which are of great uſe for grinding of 
the Canes; this [land is ſtill in their poſ- 


ſeſſion, and Coraſoa, and ſome others, 
and about ſixteen or ſeventeen yearspaſt 
they were ſ6,eager upon the improve 
ment of it, that beſides what they did 


in Holland they ſet up bills upon the 


Exchange of London, proffering great 
privileges to any that would tranſport 
all which to this day, that Iſland is not” 
the tenth part ſo well improved as Ja- 

| Engliſh within 

theſe five years; neither have the Dutch 
at any other time, or in any other parts, 


themſelves thith 
maica has been. by the 


of the World, made any improvement 


by planting; what they do in the Eaſt- 


Indies being only by War, Trade, and 
building of fortified towns and caſtles 
upon the Sea - coaſts, to ſecure the ſole 
commerce of the Places, with the 
people, which they conquer, not by 
clearing, breaking up of the Grounds, 
een 
n n; WAY 15 


* 


o, à moſt fruitful Iſland in the Weſt- 
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This I take to be a ſtrong — * 
of fact to my preſent purpoſe. © 

2. The ſecond argument to prove 
this propoſition is from reaſon: I have 
before-mentioned the ſeveral accidents. 
and methods bywhich our foreign Plan- 
tations have from time to time come to. 
be peopled and improved. | 

Now the Dutch being void of thoſe. 
accidents, are deſtitute of the occaſions 
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done. | | 
For firſt, In Holland their intereſt and 
Cuſtoms being low, together with their 
other encouragements to Trade, men- 
tioned inthe former part of this Treas, 
tiſe, gives employment to all their peo 
ple born and breed amongſt them, and 
alſo to multitudes of Foreigners. 
2. Their giving liberty, or at leaſt 
connivance to all Religions, as well Jew 
and Roman-Catholicks, as Sectaries, 
gives ſecurity to all their Inhabitants. at 
10me, and expels none, nor puts a ng-; 
ceſſity upon any to baniſh themſelves, 
upon that account. | 
3. Their careful and wonderful pro- 
viding for and employing their poor at 
home, puts all their people utterly out 
of danger of ſtarving, or dee 


| -- TIT... 
Realing; and conſequently outof fear of 
hanging. I might add to this, that they 
have not for a long time had any civil 
war among them; and from the whole 
conclude, that the Dutch as they did. 
never, ſo they never can or will thrive 
by planting; and that our Engliſh Plan- 
tations abroad are a good effect, pro- 
ceeding from many evil cauſes. 


IX. That neither the French, Spaniards, 
nor Portugueſe, are much to be fear- 
ed on the account of Planting, not for 
the ſame, but for other reaſons. 


That the French have had footing in 
the Weſt · Indies almoſt as long as the En- 
g is certain, and that they have made 
no conſiderable progreſs in Planting is 
as certain; and finding it ſo in fact, I 
have been often exerciſing my thoughts 
about enquiry into the reaſons of it, 
which I attribute eſpecially to two. 

Firſt, becauſe France being an abſo- 
lute Government, has not but till very 
lately given any countenance or encou- 
ragementto Navigation and Trade. 

_ Secondly and principally,becauſe the 
French Settlements in the Welt Indies 
have not been upon Freeholders as the 
Engliſh are, but in ſubjection to the 

French 
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French Weſt· India- Company, whick 
company being under the French King, 
as Lord Pr oprietor of the places they 
ſettle upon, and taxing the inhabitants 
at pleaſure as the King does them, it is 
not probable the y ſhould make that 
ſucceſsful progreſs in Planting; Proprie- 
ty, Freedom, and inheritance, being the 
moſt effectual ſteps to Induſtry. * 

2. Though ſome, who have not look- 
ed far into this Matter, may think the 
Spaniards have made great progreſs in 
Planting, I am of opinion, that the 
_ Engliſh fince the time they ſet upon 
this work, have cleared and improved 
fifty plantations for one, and built as 
many Houſes for one theSpaniards have 
built; this will not be very difficult to 
imagine, if it be conſidered. | 
Firſt, that it is not above fifty or ſix- 
ty years ſince the Engliſſi intended the 
propagating foreign Plantatious. 
Secondly, that the Spaniards were 
ſſeſſed of the Weſt-· Indies about our 
King Henry the VII's time, which is 
near two hundred years paſt. 1 
Thirdly, that what the Spaniard has 
done in the Weſt-Indies, has been ten 
times more by Conqueſt than by Plants 


INg. 


Fourthly, 


| F 216 ] 
Fourthly, That the Spaniards found 
in the Weſt- Indies moſt of the Cities 
and Towns ready built and inhabited, 
and much of the ground improved and 
. before their coming thither. 
Fifthly, That the inhabitants which 
Oo ound there, and ſubdued, were 


a People with whom ſome of the 


— 8 could and have mixed, from 
whence has proceeded a Generation of 
People which they call Meſtiſes; where- 
as ho Engliſh, where they have ſet 
down and planted, either found none, 
or ſuch as were meer wild Heathen, 
with whom they could not, nor ever 
have been known to mix. 

Sixthly, That now, after ſuch a long 
Series of time, the Spaniards,are ſcarce 
ſo populous in any part of the Weſt-In- 
dies, as to be able to bring an Army of 
ten thouſand men together in a month's 
time. i 

From all which I conjecture; 

-. 1ſt, That his Majeſty has now more 
Engliſh ſubjects in all his foreign Plan- 
 erations, in ſixty years, than the King 

of Spain has Spaniards in all his, in two 
hundred years. 

2d. That the Spaniards progreſs in 
planting bears no proportion to the en- 


creaſe of the Engliſh Plantation. I 
5 


ww 


„ 
zd. That ſeeing the Spaniards; in the 
time of their greateſt proſperity, and 
under ſo many advantages, have been 
ſuch indifferent planters,and have made 
ſuch flow progreſs in peopling thoſe 
parts of the Weſt- Indies which the 
poſſeſs, it is not much to be feared that 
ever the Engliſh will be mated by the 
Spaniards in their foreign Plantations, 
or productions of the native com- 
—ͤ— of thoſe parete. 
Nov the reaſons why the Spaniards 
are ſo thin of people in the Weſt-Indies, 
I take to be ſuch as theſe following, 
diz. | 
Firſt and principally, becauſe they 
exerciſe the ſame policy and govern- 
ments civil and eccleſiaſtical ' in their 
Plantations, as they do in their Mo- 
ther Kingdom; from whence it follows 
that their people are few and thin a- 
broad, from the ſame cauſes as they are 
empty and void of people at home; 
whereas although we in England vainly 
endeavour to arrive at a uniformity of 
Religion at home, yet we allow an Am- 
ſterdam liberty in our Plantations. 
It is true, New-England being a 
more independantGovernmentfrom this 
Kingdom than any of our Plantations, 
and the people that went thither more 


one 
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one peculiar ſort or ſect, than thoſe that 
-went to the reſt of our Plantations, they 
did for ſome years paſt, exerciſe ſome ſe- 
verities againſt the Quakers, but of late 
they have underſtood their true intereſt 
better, inſomuch that I have not heard 
.of any aft of that kind for theſe five or 
fix years laſt, notwithſtanding [ am well 
informed, that there are now amongſt 
them many more Quakers and other Diſ- 


ſenters from their forms of religious 


worſhip, than were at the time of their 
greateſt ſeverity, which ſeverity had no 
other effect but to encreaſe the New- 
Engliſh Non-conformiſts. 

2d. A ſecond reaſon why the pro- 
ductions of theSpaniſh- Weſt · India com- 
modities are ſo inconſiderable in re- 
ſpect to the Engliſh, and conſequently 
why their progreſs in - planting, has 
been, and is like to be much leſs than 


the Engliſh, as alſo the encreaſe of 


their people, I takeit to be the dearneſs 


of the freight of their Ships, which is 


four times more than our Engliſh freight 
and if you would know how that comes 
to be ſo, twelve per cent. intereſt will go 
a great way towards the ſatisfying you, 
although there are other concomitant 


leſſer cauſes, which whoſoever under- 
ſtands 
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ſtands Spain, or ſhall carefully read this 5 


Treatiſe, may find out themſelves. 


2d. A third reaſon I take to be the 


2 of the Cuſtoms in Old-Spain, 


or undoubtedly high Cuſtoms do as 
well dwarf Plantations as Trade. 


4th, The Spaniards intenſe and fingu- 


lar Induſtry in their Mines for Gold, 


and Silver, the working wherein de- 
ſtroys abundance of their people, at leaſt, 
of their ſlaves, and cauſes them to neg- 
lect in great meaſure cultivating of the 
Earth, and producing commodities front 
the growth of it, which might give 
em 8 to a greater Navy, as well 
as ſuſtenance to a tar greater number of 
pcople by Sex and Land. | 

5th, Their multitude : of . Fryers, 
Nuns, and other recluſe and eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons, who are prohibited Mar- 
rlage. 

3. The third ſort of People I am to 
diſcourſe of, are the Portugueſe, and 
them I muſt acknowledge to have been 
great Planters in the Brazils and other 
places; but yet, if we preſerve our 
people and plantations by good Laws, I 
have reaſon to believe, that the Portu- 
gueſe, except ' they alter their politicks, 
Which is almoſt 1 for them to 


da, 


o 
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do, can never bear up with us, much 
leſs prejudice our Plantations. 
That hitherto they have not hurt us, 
but we them, is moſt apparent, for in 
time we have beat their Muſcovado 
and Paneal Sugars quite out of uſe in 
England, their Whites we have brought 
down in all theſe parts of Europe in 
price, from ſeven or eight pound per Ib. 
to fifty ſhillings and three pounds per lb. 
and in quantity, whereas formerly their 
Brazil Fleets conſiſted of one hundred, 
to one hundred and twenty thouſand 
Cheſts of Sugar, they are now reduced 
to about thirty thouſand Cheſts, ſince 
the great encreaſe of Barbadoes. 
The reaſon of this Decay of the Por- 
tugueſe production in Braſil, is certatn- 
ly the better policy that our Engliſh 
Plantations are founded upon. 
That which principally dwarfs the 
Portugueſe Plantations is the ſame be- 
fore- mentioned which hinders the Spa- 
niards, viz. extraordinary high Cuſtoms 
at home, high Freights, high Intereſt of 
Money, eccleſiaſtical perſons, Ic. 
From all that has been ſaid concern- 
ing Plantations in general, I draw theſe 
two principal Concluſions. 
* 1ſt, That our Engliſh Plantations may 
thrive beyond any other Plantations in 
the 
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the World, though the Trades of all 
of them were more ſeverely limited by 
Laws and good execution of thoſe Laws 
to their Mother- Kingdom of England, 
excluſive of Ireland and N ew. England. 
* 24ly, That it is in his Majeſty's pow- 
er, and the Parliament's, if they pleaſe, 
by taking off all charges. from Ark 
to make it more intirely an Engliſh 
commodity, than White-Herrings are 
a Dutch commodity, and to draw more 
profit to this Kingdom thereby, than 
the Dutch do by that: And that in 
conſequence- thereof, all Plantations. of 
other Nations muſt in a few years ſink 
to little or nothing, 


X. That it is more for the advantage. 
of England that New-found-land 
* ſhall remain unplanted, than that Co- 

lonies ſhould be'feen or permitted to 
go thither to inhabit under a Governor, 
Laws, e. | 


I have before diſcourſed of Planta- 
tions in general, moſt of the Engliſh be- 
ingin their Nature much alike, except. 
this of New - found-land, and that of 
New England, of which I intead next 
to ſpeak, ee 
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thoſe of the Weſt 
from whence eſpecially this Trade is 
an”. 
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The advantage New- found Land has 
brought to this Kingdom, is only by the 
Fiſhery there, and of what vaſt con- 
cernment that is, is well known to moſt 
Gentlemen and Merchants, eſpecial] 

arts of E uod, 


It is well“ known, upon undeniable 


Proof, that in the year 1605, the Eng- 
liſn employed 250 ſail of Ships, ſmall 
and great, in Fiſhing upon that coaſt ; 
and it is now too apparent, that we do 


not ſo employ from all parts, above 


eighty ſail of Ships. 


It is likewiſe generally known and 
confeſſed, that when we employed ſo 
many Ships in that Trade, the current 

ice of our Fiſh in that Country, was 
( Communibus Annis) ſeventeen Rials, 
which is eight ſhillings and ſix pence per 
Quintal, and that ſince, as we have 
leſſened in that Trade, the French have 
encreaſed in it, and that we have an- 
nually proceeded to raiſe our Fiſh from 


ſeventeen rials to twenty four rials, or 


twelve ſhillings, (Communibus Annis ) as 


it now ſells in the Country. 


This being the Caſe of England in 
relation to this Trade, it is certainly 
worth the enquiry, | 

1ſt, 


9 
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1ſt. How we came to decay in that 
Trade. 

2dly, What means may be uſe to re- 
cover our antient greatneſs in that Trade, 
or at leaſt to prevent our further dimi- 
nution therein? 

The decay of that Trade I attribute. 

Firſt and principally, to the growing 
liberty which is every year more and 
more uſed in the Romiſh countries, as 
well as others, of eating ar in n 
and ofrfiſh-days. 

2. To a late abuſe crept. into that 
Trade, which has much abated the ex- 
pence within theſe twenty years of that 
commodity, of ſending over private 
Boat-keepers, whichhas much diminiſh- 
ed the number of the fiſhing-ſhips. © + 
To the great encreaſe of the French 
Fi ithery of Placentia and other ports on 
the back ſide of New-found-Land. 

4. To the ſeveral Wars we have had 
at ſea within. theſe twenty years, which 
have much empoveriſhed the Merchants 
of our weſtern parts, and reduced them 
to carry on a great part of that Trade 
at bottomry, viz. money taken upon ad- 
venture of the ſhip at twenty arch cent. 
per annum. 

2. What means may be uſed to reco- 
ver our antient greatneſs in that Trade, 
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or atleaſt to prevent our further dimi- 
nution therein. 

For this, two contrary ways have 
been propounded. 

1. To ſend a Governor to reſide there, 
and to encourage people to inhabit there, 
as well for defence of the country againſt 
invaſion, as to manage the Fiſhery there 
by inhabitants upon the place; this has 
uften been propounded by the Planters 
and ſome Merchants of London. 

2. The ſecond way propounded, and 


. which-1 is directly contrary tothe former, 


is, by the weſt-country Merchants and 
—— the fiſhing- ſnips; and that is 
to have no Governor or inhabitants per- 
mitted to reſide at New-found-Land, 
nor any paſſenger, or private boat - keep- 
ers ſuffered to fiſb at New- found - Land. 

This latter way propounded is moſt 
agreeable to my propoſition; and if it 
could be effected, Iam perſuaded would 
revive the decayed Engliſh-Fiſhing- 
Trade at New - found-Land, and be o- 
therwiſe greatly for the Advantage of 
this Kingdom, andthat for theſe follow- 
ing reaſons, 

1. Becauſe molt of the proviſions the 
Planters, who are ſettled in New-found- 
Land, make uſe of, viz. bread, beef, 
pork, butter, cheeſe, cloths, and Iriſh- 
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Bengal, cloth, linnen and woollen; Iriſh- 
ſtockings, as alſo nets, hooks and lines, 
Se. they are ſupplied with from New- 
England and Ireland ; and with wine, 
oil and linnen by the ſalt ſhips from 
France and Spain, in conſequence of 
which the labour, as well as thefeeding 
and clothing of ſo many men is loſt to 
England. | a 
2. The Planters ſettled there, bei 
moſtly looſe vagrant people, and with- 
out order and government, keep diſ- 


ſolute Houſes, which have debaucked 


ſea-men, and diverted them from cheir 
laborious and induſtrious calling; where- 
as before there were ſettlements there, 
the ſea-men had no ether reſott during 
the fiſning ſeaſon, being the time 
their abode in that country, but to their 
fhips, which afforded them convenient 
food and repoſe, without theinconvent- 
encies of exceſs. | 
3. If it be the intereſt of all trading 
Nations principally to encourage navi- 
gation, and to promote eſpecially thoſe 
trades which employ moſt ſhipping, 
than which nothing is more true, nor 
more regarded by the wiſe Dutch ; then 
certainly it is the intereſt of England to 
diſcountenance and abate the number of 
Planters at New-found-land, for if they 
| M 4 ſhould 
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ſhould encreaſe, it would in a few years 
happen to us, in relation to that coun- 
try, as it has to the fiſnery at New-Eng- 
land, which many years ſince was ma- 
naged by Engliſh ſhips from the weſtern 
ports; but as plantations there encreaſ- 
ed, fell to be the ſole employment of 
people ſettled there, and nothing of 
the Trade left the poor old Engliſh- 
men, but the liberty of carrying now 
and then by courtſey, or purchaſe, a 
Mip load of fiſh to Bilboa, when their 
own New-Engliſh ſhipping are better 
employed, or not at leiſure to do it. 

4. It is manifeſt that before there 
were Boat-keepers or Planters at New- 
fFound-Land, fiſh was ſold cheaper than 
now it is, by about forty per cent. and 
conſequently more vended; the reaſon 
of which I take to be this : The Boat- 
keepers and Planters, being generally at 
firſt able fiſhermen, and being upon the 
place, can doubtleſs afford their fiſh 
cheaper than the fiſhing ſhips from Old 
England; ſo doubtleſs they did at firſt 
as well at New-England as at New- 
found - Land, till they had beat the 
Engliſh ſhips out of the Trade; after 
which being freed from that competi- 
tion, they became lazy as to that labo- 
rious employment, having means n_ 
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wiſe to live or employ themſelves ;-and 
thereupon enhaunced the price of their 
fiſh to ſuch an exceſs, as in effect proves 
the giving away of that Trade to the 
French, who by our aforeſaid impolitick 
management of that Trade, have of late 
years been able to underſell us at all 
markets abroad; and moſt certain it is, 
that thoſe that can ſell cheapeſt will have 
the Trade. | 
5. This Kingdom being an Iſland, it 
is our intereſt, as well for our preferva- 
tion as our profit, not only to have ma- 
ny ſeamen, but to-have them as-much 
as may be within call in time of Danger. 
Now the fiſhing ſhips going out in 
March, and returning home for England 
in the month of September yearly, and 
there being employed in that Trade two 
hundred and fifty / ſhips, which might 
carry about ten thouſand ſeamen, fiſh- 
ermen and ſhoremen, as they uſually 
call the younger perſons, who were 
never before at Sea: I appeal to the 
reader, whether ſuch a yearly return of 
ſeamen, abiding at home with us all the 
winter, and ſpending their money here 
which they got in their ſummer fiſhery, 
were not a great acceſs of wealth and 
power to this kingdom, and a ready 
„ 
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Kobe for his Majeſty's navy upon all 


Emergencies. 
6. The fiſhing Ships yet are, and al- 
ways have, been the breeders of ſeamen z 
the Planters and Boat-kcepers are gene- 
rally ſuch as were bred, and became ex- 
pert at the coſt of the Owners of fiſh- 
ing Ships, which Planters and Boat- 
keepers enter very few new or green 
men. 

By the building, fitting, victualling 
* repairing of fiſnhing - Ships, multi- 
tudes of Engliſn Tradeſmen and Arti- 
ficeas, beſides the owners and ſeamen, 
gain their ſubſiſtence; whereas by the 
Boats, which the Planters and Boat- 
keepers build or uſe at New-found- 
Land, England gets nothing. 
Object. But againſt all that I have 
ſaid, thoſe that contend for a Governor 
at New-found- land, object; | 
1. That without a Governor and Go- 
vernment there, that Country will be 
always expoſed to the furprital of the 


French, or any foreigners that ſhall 
pleaſe to attack it: 

2. That the diſorders of the Planters, 
wkich I complain of, and ſame others, 
which for brevity's ſake, I have not 
mentioned, . be remedied —— 


To, 


a Governor. 
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To which I anſwer, firſt, that when 
we cannot preſerve our Colonies by dur 
Shipping, or ſo awe our Neighbours by 
our Fleets and Ships of war, that they 
dare not attempt them, our caſe will be 
ſad, and our Propriety will be loſt, or 
in eminent danger, not only abroad, but 

at home likewile. | 

2. All the Fiſh that is killed at New- 
found-Land in a ſummer, is not ſuffici- 
ent to maintain ſtrength enoughon ſhore 

to defend two fiſhing harbours againſt 
ten men of war, whereas that Country 
has more harbours to defend than are 
to be found in Old England. : 

3. If a Governor be eſtabliſhed, the 
next conſequence will be a Tax upon the 
Fiſhing, and the leaſt Tax will encreaſe 
the price of fiſh, azd that unavoidably . 
will give the Trade away wholly into 
the French hands. = TRE 

4. A Governor there is already of an- 
tient cuſtom among the maſters of the 
fiſhing ſhips, to whom the fiſhermen are 
inured, and that free from oppreſſion, 
and adapted to the Trade, inſomuch 
that although a better might be wiſhed, 

1] never hope to fee. 
XI. That New-England is the moſt pre- 
judicial Plantation to this Kingdom, 
I am now to write of a people, whoſe 
al, fruga- 


ken and ſaved altogether by their own 
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Frugality, Induſtry and Temperance, and 


the happineſs of whoſe laws and inſti- 


tution, promiſe to them long life, 


with a wonderful encreaſe of People, 


Riches, and Power : and although no 


men ought to envy that vertue and wiſ- 
dom in others, which themſelves either 
can or will not practiſe, but rather to 


commend and admire it; yet I think it 


is the duty of every good man primarily 
to reſpect the welfare of his native Coun- 
try; and therefore though I may offend 
ſome, whom I would not willingly diſ- 
pleaſe, I cannot omit in the progreſs of 


this diſcourſe, to take notice of ſome 
particulars, wherein Old England ſuf- 
ters diminution by the growth of thoſe 
Colonies ſettled in New-England, and 
how that Plantation differs from thoſe 
more ſoutherly, with refpect to the gain 


or loſs of this Kingdom, viz. 


1. All our American Plantations, ex- 


cept that of New-England, produce Com- 


modities of different natures from thoſe 
of this Kingdom, as ſugar, tobacco, cocoa, 
wool, ginger, . ſundry ſorts. of dying 
wools, ©c. Whereas New-England pro- 
duces generally the ſame we have here, 
viz. Corn and Cattle, ſome quantity of 
Fiſh they do likewiſe kill, but that is ta- 


— vu —— 
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Inhabitants, which prejudices our New- 
foundland Trade, where, as hasbeen faid 
very few are, or ought accordingto | 
dence, to be employed in thoſe Fiſheries, 
but the inhabitants of Old England. 

The other commodities we have from 
them, are ſome few great maſts, furs, 
and train- oil, of which the yearly value 
amounts to very little, the much great- 
er value of returns from thence being 
made in ſugar, cotton, wool, tobacco, 
and ſuch like commodities, which they 
- firſt receive from ſome other of his 
Majeſty*s Plantations, in barter for dry 
cod-fiſh, ſalt, mackerel, beef, pork, bread, 
beer, flower, peaſe, &c. which they 
ſupply Barbadoes, Jamaica, c. with, 
to the diminution of the vent of thoſe 
commodities from this Kingdom; the 
great experience of which in our own 
Weſt-India Plantations, would ſoon be 
found in the advantage of the value of 
our lands in England, were it not-for 
the vaſt and almoſt incredible ſupplies 
thoſe Colonies have from New-England. 

2. The people of New-England,” by 
virtue of their-primitive Charters being 
not ſo — tied to the obſervation of 
the laws of this Kingdom, do ſometimes 
aſſume the liberty of trading, contrary 
to the Act of Navigation, by reaſon of 
1M a ; whic 
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which many of our American commo- 


Cities, eſpecially Tobacco, and ſugar, 


are tranſported in New-Engiſh Ship- 
ping, directly into Spain, and other 4 
reign Countries, without being landed 
in or paying any duty to his 
Majeſty ; which is not only a loſs to the 
King, and a prejudice to the Navigation 
of Old England; but alſo a total exclu- 
ſion of the old Engliſh Merchant from 
the vent of thoſe commodities in thoſe 
ports, where the New-Engliſh Veſſels 


* 


trade; becauſe there being no cuſtom 


on thoſe commodities in New- England. 


and a great cuſtom paid upon them in 
Old England, it muſt neceſſarily follow 
that the New-Engliſh Merchant will be 


able to afford his commodity much 


cheaper at the Market, than the Old 
. And thoſe that can 


{ell cheapeſt, will infallibly engroſs the 
whole Trade ſooner or later. 


Ot all the American Plantations, 
his Majeſty has none ſo apt for the 
building of Shipping as New-England, 
nor none comparably ſo qualified forthe 
breeding of ſeamen, not only by reaſon 


of the natural Induſtry of that people, 


but principally by reaſon of their Cod 


and Mackerel Fiſheries: And in my 
; Poor opinion, there is nothing more 


Pre- 
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prejudicial, and in proſpect more dange: 
rous to any Mother- Kingdom, than the 
increaſe of Shipping in her Colonies, 
Plantations, or Provinces. = 
4. The people that evacuate from us 


to Barbadoes, arid the other Weſt- India 


Plantations, as was before hinted, do 
commonly work one Engliſn to ten or 
eight Blacks; and if we keptthe Trade 
of our ſaid Plantations intirely to Eng- 
land, England would have no leſs in- 
habitants, but rather an encreaſe of peo- 
ple by ſuch evacuation, becauſe that 
one Engliſhman, with the ten Blacks 
that work with him, accounting what 
they eat, uſe, and wear, would make 
employment for our men in England, 
as was faid before; whereas, peradven- 
ture of ten menthat iſſue from us toNew- 
England and Ireland, what we ſend to 
or receive from them, does not employ 
one man in England. 

To conclude this chapter, and to do 
right to that moſt induſtrious Engliſh 
Colony, I muſt confeſs, that though 
we looſe by their unlimited Trade with 
our foreign Plantations, yet we are 
very great gainers, by their direct Trade 
to and from Old England. Our year- 
ly exportations of Engliſh Manufactures, 
Malt, and other goods from henee 

thither, 


* 
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thither, amounting. in my Opinion to 
ten times the value of what is import - 
ed from thence, which calculation I do 
not make at random, but upon mature 
conſideration, and peradventure upon 
as much experience in this very Trade; 
as any other perſon will pretend to 
and therefore, whenever a Reforma- 
tion of our correſpondency in Trade 
with that people ſhall be thought on, 
it will in. my poor judgment require 
great Tenderneſs, and very ſerious 
Circumſpection. 
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A Small TREATISE 


Againſt 


18 R V. 


O leave the proofs of the unlawful- 
1 neſs of Uſury to Divines, wherein 
a number, as well Proteſtants as Papiſts, 
have learnedly written; here are only ſet 
down ſome arguments to ſhew how 
great the hurt is, it does to this King- 
dom, which has no Gold nor Silver 
Mines, but plenty of commodities, and 
many and great advantages of Trade; 
to which the high rate of Uſury is 4 
great prejndice and decay. | 
For proof how much the high rate of 
Ufury decays Trade; we ſee that gene- 
rally all Merchants when they have got- 
ten any great Wealth, leave Trading, 
and fall to Uſury, the gain thereof be- 
ing ſo eaſy, certain and great; whereas 
in oher Countries, where Uſury is at a 
lower rate, and thereby lands dearer to 
purchafe, they continue Merchants from 
Generation to Generation, to enrich 
themſelves and the State. 
Neither are they rich tradeſmen only, 
that give over trading, but a number 


of 
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of beginners are undone or diſcouraged 
by the high rate of Uſury, their Induſtry 
ferving but to enrich others, and beggar 
themſelves. 

We alſo ſee many Trades themſelves 
much decayed, becauſe they will not af- 
ford ſo great a gain as ten in the hun- 
dred; whereas, if the rate of Uſury were 
not higher here than in other Countries 
voy _ {till ſubſiſted and flouriſhed, 
and perhaps with as much advantage to 
the Publick, as thoſe that bring more 
to the private Adventurers. 

- Yet are not thoſe the greateſt hinde- 
rances the high rate of Money brings: to 
Trade; our greateſtdiſadvantage is that 
other Nations, eſpecially our induſtrious - 
Neighbours the Dutch, are therein wiſer 
than we: for with them, and fo in moſt 
Countries with whom we hold commerce 
there is not any Uſe for Money to lerat- 
ed, above the rate of fix in the hundred: 
whereby it muſk of neceſſity come to 
Pals, though they have no other advan- 
tages of Induſtry and Frugalityzthat they 
maſt out- trade us; for, if they make return 
of ten per cent. they almoſt double the 
Uſe allowed, and ſo make a very gainful 
Trade. But with us, were ten in the hun- 
dred is ſo current, it is otherwiſe; for if 


we make not above ten, we are E, 
* 7 -_ 
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and conſequently the ſame Trade being 
with them and us equally good for the 
Publick, is to*the private Adventurers 
loſsful with us, with them very gainful, 
and were the good of publick and pri- 
vate Men go not together, the Publick 
is ſeldom advanced. 
And as they out- trade, ſo they may 
afford to underſel us in the fruits of the 
earth, which are equally natural to our 
and their lands, as to our great ſname we 
ſee our neighbours the Dutch da, even 
in our Country: for in moſt Commodi- 
ties the earth brings forth, the ſtock im» 
ployed in planting and managing of 
them, makes a great, in many the great- 
eſt, part of their price; and conſequent» 
ly, their ſtock with them being rated at 
fix in the hundred, they may with great 
gain underſel us, our ſtock with us be- 
ing rated at ten. ; 
And as they may out- trade us and un- 
derſel us, ſo are all contributions to the 
war, works of piety and glory of the 
ſtate, cheaper to them than to us; for 
the uſe of Money going with us near 
double the rate it does in other Countries, 
the giving the ſaid ſum muſt needs be 
double the charge to us it is to them. 
Amongſt other things which the King. 
with ſo much wiſdom delivered to the 


| 
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houſe of Parliament, he committed to 

their condition the ballancing of Trade 

and Commerce, wherein there is nothing 
of greater conſequence, than the rate of 
Ulury, which holds no proportion with 
us and other Nations, to our diſadvan- 
tage, as by experience we fee and feel. 
Neither is the high rate of Uſury leſs 
hurtful to Commerce within the land ; 
the grain by Uſury being ſo eaſy, certain, 
and extream great, as they are not on- 
ly Merchants and Tradeſmen, but 
Landedmen, Farmers and men of Pro- 
feſſion that grow lazy in their profeſſions 
and become Uſurers; for the rate of 
Utfury is the Meaſure by which all men 
trade, purchaſe, build, plant, or any 

other ways bargain. „ 

It has been the wiſdom and care of 
former Parliaments to provide for the 
, preſervation of wood and timber ; for 
which there is nothing more available 
than the calling down the high rate of 
Ulury ; for as the rate of Money now 
goes, no man can let his Timber ſtand, 
nor his wood grow to ſuch years growth 

As is beſt for the Commonwealth, but it 
will be very loſsful to him ; the ſtock of 
the woods after they are worth forty or 
fifty ſhillings the acre, growing faſter at 
ten in the hundred, than the woods 

themſelves do. And 
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And for Shipping, which is the ſtrength 
and ſafety of this land: I have heard di- 
vers Merchants of good credit ſay, that 
if they would build a Ship, and let it to 
any other to employ, they cannot-make 
of. their Money that way, counting all 
charges, tear and wear, above 10 or 12 
in the hundrd, which can be no gainful 
trade, Money itſelf going at ten in the 
hundred: im en 3571 ann 
But in the Low- Countries, where 
Money goes at ſix, the building of Ships, 
and hiring them to others, is a gainful 
Trade; and ſo the Stock of rich men, 
and the Induſtry of beginners, are well 
joined for the Publick. © + | 
And yet that which is above all the 
reſt, the greateſt ſin againſt the land is, 
that it makes the land itſelf of ſmall va- 
lue, nearer the rate of New- found Lands, 
than of any other Country, where Laws, 
Government, and Peace, have ſo lon 
flouriſned; for the high rate of Uſury 
makes land fell cheap, and the cheap ſale 
of lands is the cauſe Men ſeek no longer 
by Induſtry and Coſt to improve them. 

And this is plain both by example, and 
demonſtration: for we ſee in other Coun- 
tries, where the uſe of money it at low 
rate, lands are generally ſold for thirty, 
forty, in ſome tor fifty years Purchaſe. -- 
And we know by the rule of Bargain- 


on ing 


4 
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ing, that if the rate of Uſe were not 
ter here, than in other Countries ; 
—.— then as good a penny worth 
at twenty years purchaſe, as they are 
now at ſixteen: for lands being the beſt 
Aſſurance and ſecureſt Inheritance, will 

ſtill bear a rate above Money. 
Now, if lands were at thirty years 
purchaſe, or near it, there were no pur- 
chaſe ſo cheap as the amendment of our 
own lands; for it would be much cheaper 
to make one acre of land, now worth 
five ſhillings by the year, to be worth 
ten ſhillings, or being worth ten, to be 
worthtwenty ſhillings, and ſo in propor- 
tion; than to purchaſe another acre 
worth five or ten ſhillings. | 
And in every acre thus purchaſed to 
the Owner, by the amendment of his 
own, there would be another purchaſed 

to the Commonwealth. 

And it is the bleſſing of God to this 
land, that there are few places of it to 
which he has not given means, by rea- 
ſonable Coſt and induſtry, greatly to a- 
mend it, in many to double the value, 
ſo as in time, it for their own good, 
mens induſtry were compelled that way, 
the Riches and Commodities of this 
Land would near be doubled. 45101 
Then would all the wet lands in this 
| King- 
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Kingdom ſoon be drained, the barred 
lands mended by marle, ſleech, lime, 
chalk, ſea-ſand, and other means, which 
for their profit, mens induſtry would, 
find out. | FEW 
We ſee with how great induſtry and 
charge our neighbours, the Dutch, 
drain and maintain their Lands. againſt, 
the Sea, which flows. higher above 
them, than it does above. the loweſt; 
parts of our drowned lands. 
I will admit a great deal to their In- 
duſtry, but I ſhould very unwillingly 
grant, that they are ſo much more inge- 
nious and induſtrious than we, as that 
all the odds were therein. 
Certainly, the main cauſe of it is, that 
with us Money is dear, and Land cheap; 
vwith them Land is dear, and Money 
cheap; and conſequently the improve- 
ment of their $ at ſo greet a charge 
with them, is gainful to the Owners; 
which with us would be loſsful; for U- 
ſury going at ten in the hundred, if a 
man barrows five pounds, and beſtow it 
on angfre of ground, the amendment 
ſtands him in ten ſhillings the year, and 
being amended, the Land is not worth- 
above fifteen years purchaſe. n 
But if the Uſe of Money went at no 
more with us, than in other places, then 
five pound beſtowed upon an acre of 


ground, 
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ground, would ſtand a man but in five. 
or fix ſhillings a year, and the acre of 
land fo amended, ſhould be worth, as 
has been ſhewed, ſix and twenty or 
thirty years purchaſe, | 
Whereby it appears that as the rate of 
Uſe now goes, no man, but where the 
land lies extraordinarily happy for it, 
can amend his Land, but to this own 
loſs; whereas if Money were let as it is 
in other Countries, he might beſtow 
more than double ſo much as now he 
may, and yet be a great gainer by it; 
and conſequently, as was before remem- 
bred, ſhould to his own. benefit purchaſe 
Land to the Commonwealth. 
Neither would ſuch purchaſe of Land 
to the Commonwealth, be the benefit to 
the landedmen only, the benefit would 
be as much to the poor labourers of the 
Land: for now when corn and other 
fruits of the Land, which grow by la- 
bour, are cheap,the Plough and mattock 
are caſt into the hedge, there is little 
work for poor men, and that at a low 
rate; whereas, if the mendment of their 
own Lands were the cheapeſt p#chaſe 
to the Owners, if there were many 
more people than there are, they ſnould 
more readily be ſet at work, at better 
rates than they now are, and none Age 
99 ad 
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had their health and limbs could be 
poor, but by their extreme lazineſs. 
And as the high rate of Uſury doth 

imbaſe lands, ſo it is as great à hin- 
drance to Diſcoveries, Plantations, and 
all good Undertakings, making it near 
double as chargeable to the Adventu- 
rers, (money being at ten in the hun- 
dred) as it is in other countries, where 
the uſe of Money is ſo much lower. 
No let us ſee by the contrary, and 
conceive if Uſury where tolerated at 
fiſteen or twenty in the hundred (and I 
fear many borrowers, all things con- 
ſidered, pay above ten) what the con- 
dition of things would then be; and if 
it appear how deſperate the hurt would 
be which that ſnould bring, it may (at 
leaſt upon good - reaſon) perſuade us 
how great the good would-be of call 
ing it down. * \ fi 

Certainly, it muſt of neceſſity. come 
to paſs, that all Trades would in aſhore 
time decay: For few or none (and rec- 
kon the hazard at nothing) yield ſo 
great a gain as twenty in the hun- 
dred ; ànd all other Nations might with 
ſo great gain out: trade and under - ſell 
us, chat more than the Earth would of 
hang ning Lorth, vB, Houſd we 
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raiſe any thing from it, even for our 
paced! * the land; and land would 
be fo much imbaſed, as meu might af- 
Ford without loſs to themſelves, to car- 
ry the compoſt out of their cloſes, up- 
on the next adjoining lands to mend 
them: ſo far ſhould we be from mar- 
ling, liming, draining, planting, and 
any other works of coſt or Induſtry, 
by which lands are purchaſed to the 
commonwealth. So far from building, 
'making of havens, diſcoveries, new 
plantations, or any other actions of 
vertue and glory to the State; for pri- 
7 gu is the compaſs men generally 
And ſince we cannot, without extra- 
ordinary diligence, plant, build, drain, 
or any other way amend our lands, but 
it will be dearer to us, than the purchaſe 
of others, money being at ten in the 
hundred; if money ſhould then go at 
twenty in the hundred, the charge of 
mending our land would be doubled, 
here * land abaſed to ſeven or eight 
* urchaſe; and conſequently 
Ws works of induſtry and charge, for 
improving of. lands, would be quite 
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have our commodities from other, Na- 
tions, let the land grow barren and 
unmanured, and the whole State in 
ſhort time come to beggary. | 

Againſt-this (perhaps) my be ob- 
jected, That before the 37 0 8. 
there was no limitation of Uſury, and 
how did we then? 1 8 
Io this may be anſwered, That in 
thoſe times there was a ſtricter band in 
that point upon mens conſciences: ſo 
far forth as uſurers were in the ſame 
caſe as excommunicate perſons, they 
could make no wills, nor were al 
chriſtian burial. = wits. 1 

Therefore let us, for our fore-fathers 
ſake, hope, that the tie upon their con- 
ſciences then was a greater reſtraint of 
Ulſury, than the ſtatute -of ten in the 
hundred is now. I fear fornication-is 
too frequent among us; yet, thanks 
be toGod, not ſo much uſed as where 
there is allowance of courtezans and 


ſtews. ; 


The Objections likely to be made a- 
gainſt the calling down of Money, 
are, 

Firſt, That general objection of ig- 
norance againſt all changes, be they 
N 2 never 


= 
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never ſo neceſlary and apparently good. 
That it "hath been ſo a long time, and 
been well enough; what will become 
of the alteration we cannot tell; why 
then ſhould we make any change? 

Secondly, That as in bodies natural, 
i in politick, great and ſudden changes 
are moſt commonly dangerous. 

- Thirdly, That Money will be ſod- 
denly called in, and ſo all borrowers 
0 greatly: prejudiced. * 

»::Fourthly, that money will be har: 
der to come by, and thereby commerce 
greatly hindred. | 

Laſtly, That much money of fo- 
reigners, by reaſon of the high rate of 
Utury, is brought over here to be ma- 
naged at intereſt, which would be car- 
ricd away again, if the rate of Uſury 
r be called down. 


To the Firſt, 


That Money has long one at Ten, and 
n been well | enough, 


It is anſwered, That it is not jon 
that the practice of Uſury hath bee 
generally uſed, a> anne any ſenſe or 


Soups of the unlawfulnels of it; for 
men's 
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men's conſciences were hardened to it 
with example and cuſtom, by degrees, 
and not upon the ſudden. 

And as the beginning of many dan- 
gerous diſeaſes in healthful bodies, ſo 
the beginning of many inconveniences 
in a ſtate, are not preſently felt. | 

With us, after that with long civil 
wars the land was half unpeopled, ſo 
as till of late years, it came not to its 
full ſtock of people again, there being 
the ſame quantity of land to half the 
number of people, the ſurpluſage of 
our inland commodities muſt needs 
be ſo great, that though trade were 
not equally ballanced with us and o- 
rich. Nations, we could not but grow, 

C 

L Beſide, France and the Low- Coun- 
tries were for many years half laid waſte. 
with wars, and ſo did trade but little, 
nor manage their own lands to their. 
beſt advantage; whereby they did not 
only not take the trade and market 
from us which now they do, but they 
themſelves were fed and clothed by us, 
and took our commodities from us at 
great high rates. 

Whereas now we ſee the Dutch do. 
every. where out- trade us, and the 

n French 
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French feed us with their corn, even in 
plentiful years. yg | 
So now our land being full ſtocked 
with people, our neighbours induſ- 
trious and ſubtle in trade, if we do not 
more equally ballance trade, and bring 
to paſs that we may afford the fruits of 
our land as cheap as other countries 
afford the ſame of the ſame kind ; we 
muſt (though we leave a number of 
our ſuperfluities, as God forbid but we 
ſhould) in a ſhorttime grow poor and 
beggarly. 
And in this condition ten in the hun- 
dred, in a little more time, will as well 
ſerve to do it, as if money were at 
twenty: For (as was before remem- 
bred). in moſt of the commodities the 
earth bringeth forth, the ſtock em- 
ployed in planting and managing of 
them, makes a great part of their 
price; and conſequently, they may, 
with great gain to themſelves, under- 
ſell us; our ſtock with us going at 
double the rate that theirs goes with 
them. | s 
And this we ſee and feel too well by 
experience at this preſent; for nd 
a great ſurpluſage of corn, we can fin 
no vent for it; the French with their 
2 own. 
3 
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own, the Durch with the corn of Fo- 
land; every where ſapplying the mar- 
kets at cheaper rates than we can afford 
it. | 

And even our n which have 
Hitherto been the golden mine in Eng- 
land, I have heard many merchants ſay, 
that (e (except it be in fome few of the 
fineſt ſorts of them, which is a riches 
RR this nation) other countries 

into make them of their own wool, 
205 by affording them cheaper than we, 
may ſo take our markets from us. 

And this I hope may in part ſerve for 
am anſwer to the next objection; that 
all great and ſudden changes are com- 
monty dangerous; for that rule holds 
true, where the body naturalor politic 
iS in perfect ſtate of health, but wheres 
there is declining, (as I. have forme 
cauſe to fear there is, or may ſoow 
be with us) there to makes no-merafoi> 
is a certain wao to ruin. 
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Ĩ0 the Third, 
That money will be ſuddenly called in, 
and ſo all borrowers greatly prejudiced. 


For that there may be a clauſe in 
the end of the ſtatute whenſoever it 
ſhall be made; that it ſhall be lawful 
for all that have lent money at ten in 
the hundred, which is now forborn and 
owing to take for ſuch money ſo lent 
and owing, during two years after this 
ſeſſion of parliament, ſuch uſe as they 
might have done if this act had not 
been made : whereby borrowers ſhall 
be in leſs danger of ſudden calling in 
of their money, then now they are; 
for where the lenders upon continuance, 
of their old ſecurity, may take ten in 
the hundred, upon new ſecurity they 
may be content with leſs, ſo the calling 
in of their money will be to their own 


en 

And if there be any borrower to 
whom this giveth not ſufficient ſatiſ- 
faction, if ſuco borrower have lands of 
value to pay his debt, the worſt condi- 
tion he can fear, is to have at the leaſt 
twenty years purchaſe for his land, 
Phere with to clear his debts; for 4 

| 1 
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ſaid before, land being the beſt. ſecuri-, 
ty, and ſecureſt inheritance, it will 
ſtill bear a rate above money x. 

And ſo there being no uſe allowed; 
for money above the rate tolerated. in 
other countries, land will as readily. 
ſell at twenty years purchaſe, as it does, 
now at twelve. And I think there is, 
no borrower that hath land of value to, 
pay his debts, that doubts it he. will; 
now ſell his Land at ſeven years pur- 
chaſe, he might ſoon be out of debt. 


— WY 


To the Fourth Objection. 
That Money will be hard. to be borrows 
ed, and ſo commerce hindred, ,.; - 


1 anſwer, that it were true; if the 
high rate of Uſury did increaſe money 
within this Land; but the high rate of 
Uſury, does enrich only the Uſurer, 
and impoveriſh the Kingdom, as hath 
been ſnewed, and it is the = of; 
money within the land that maketh, mo- 
ney eaſy to be borrowed, as we ſee. by 
the example of other countries, where; 
Money is eaſier to be borrowed then 


it is with us, and yet the rate tolera-, 
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ard der ule; is little more than half ſo 
ma 

I isthe rate of Uſury that undoes 
: ſs many of Oh gentry of the land, 
which maketh the number of borrow- 
es fo great; and the number of bor- 
rowers muſt of neceſſity make money 
the harder to be borrowed; whereas if 
_ uſe for money were at a lower rate, 
land; as hath been ſhewed, would be 
much quicker to be ſold, and at dearer 
rates,” and fo the nobility: and: gentry- 
would ſoon be out of debt, and conſe- 
quently the fewer borrowers, and ſo to 
— and-merchants money eaſy o 

Further; let ny confitkr if Mone 
were called down, what Uſurers woul 
— thetr mon ally : tiey they would ah 
oſe long be ful len, and keep 
fe K by * for that wie. pri 
ſo moch as the, ſafetf way of keeping” 
it: They muff. then either employ it 
it trade, purchaſe land, or lend for 
Uſeat fuchrates as the law will tolerate : 
IF it quicken trade, tliat is the thing to 
be deſired, for that will enrich the 
_—_ and ſo make money plen- 


And 


EY” 
And yet need not any borrower feat | 
that money will be ſo employed in 
trade, as that there will not be ſuffici- 
ent of money to purchaſe land, where 
the purchaſer may have as much, r 
near ſo much rent by the purchaſe of 
land, as he can by putting his money 
touſe: for a great number of gentle» 
men and others in the country, know 
not how to employ any ſtock in Trade, 
but with great uncertainty, and leſs. 
ſatis faction to themſelves, then the let- 
ting of their money at a lower rate, or 
purchaſing, land at twenty years pur- 
Nene,, . 
No doubt for the preſent there would - 
be great buying and ſehing of land. 
till mien cleared themſelves, an 
ayed their debts: but in a ſhort time 
nd, as it is ſhewed before, would felt 
at ſo dear a rate, that money lent at 4 
lower rate of uſe, would bring in propor- 
tion as great & rate above the rent that” 
would be made then by the purchaſe of 
land, as the rate of money now is above 
the rent of land purchaſed at kourteen 
of fifteen years purchaſe, and fo by con- 
ſequence money would then as caſy be, 
borrowed as it is now, and ſo much = 
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ſier, as it. would be more. i , 
and fewer bor rowers. 6 


To the lit and weakeſt of ObjeAions, | 


Thar there is now. with Money of 

| foreigners in the land, to be mana- 
"ged at ten in the hundred, which if 
Money ſhould be called down, would 
he carried out of the land. 

There i is no doubt it is true: But 1 
defite to know, whether any man thinks 
it better for the ſtate, that they ſhould 
now carry out one hundred pounds, or 
ſeven years hence, two; or fourteen. 
years hence, four; or one and twenty 
years hence, eight : for fo in effect Wee: 

e multip ing of intereſt they do. its 

It will ſeem. incredible to ſuch as 
yr e not conſidered i it, but to any that 
hut calt it up, it is plainly manifeſt, 
A hundred pounds managed at ten 
ig | 175 N 10 ſeventy, years, multi- 
gr Uftoa' Rundreach ouſand dods. 
if chere ſhall be 'a 15 chou- 
ſand pounds of foreigners money now 
managed here at ten in the hundred, 
(and that doth feem no great matter), 


that *@ yndred choufand, pounds in in 
- 12 $73 Oi 2 Ce * fi & 3! three- 
wil P : 
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fhreeſcore and ten years which is: hut 
the age of a man, would carry out ten 
millions, which I believe is more than 
all the coin at this preſent, in the 
land. od n yan Roel bas mn 
I know we cannot conceive hom any 
ſuch ſum ſhould he managed at Intereſt; 
yet this is ſufficient to make us little to 
Joy in foreigners mone . 
- Beſides, we muſt not conceive that 
the money of / foreigners which is here 
managed at Uſury, is; brought into the 
land in ready coin or bullion” : che 
courſe is, that merchants ſend over bills 
of exchange to their factors, for which 
they receive of our money here; and this 
is the money they manage at Intereſt, 
and ſo they eat us out with ont own 
Maney yu. 2 +. a4 8 
The old compariſon, which compares 
Uſuty to the butler's box, deſerves to 
be remembred; whilſt men are at play, 
they feel not what they give to the box, 
but at the end of Chriſtmas it makes 
all, or near all, gameſters loſe: and 1 
fear the compariſon holds thus much far- 
ther, that there are as few eſcape that 
continue in Uſury, as that continue 
gameſters; a man may play once or 
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awice; and leave a winner, but the uſe 
of it is ſeldom without ruin. | 
No becauſe I know mens private 

—_ doth _ N their 
| ts, and left any man be tempt- 
el fer their own, againſt the politick 
; Lill defire them to remember, 
that if they have lands as well as mo- 
ney, that what they loſe in their mo- 
© ney, they ſnall get in their land; for 
land OE . - ballance one 
againſt the other ; where money is 
gear, land is cheap; and where money 
is cheap, land is dear. 
And if there be any yet ſo hearty a 
well-wiſher'to ten in the hundred, as 
that he ſtill thinks it fit to be continued 
my wiſh is, that he and his poſterity 
may have the privilege to borrow, but 
not to lend at that rate. . | 
In the beginning of this treatiſe, 1 
did diſclaim the proofs of the unlaw- 
fulneſs of Uſury, leaving them to Di- 
vines; this one only (riſing from the 
premiſes) which may ſerve for all, I 
think fit to ſet down. | 
It is agreed by all the Divines that 
ever where, without exception of any, 
yea, and by the Uſurers themſelves, 
that biting Uſury is unlawful : ne 
ce 
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ſince it hath been proved that ten inthe. 
hundred does bite the landed men, does 
bite the 7 does bite trade, does 
bite the King in his cuſtoms, does bite 
the fruits of th the land, and moſt. of all 
the land itſelf ; does bite all works of 
Piety, of vertue, and glory to the 
no man can deny but ten in the 
dred is ao unlawful, 9 — 
happily a leſſer rate may be otherwiſe. 

To the King, incrraſe of his * 
ſtoms. 
To the Kingdom, increaſe of land, 
by enriching of this. | 
To the Nobility and-Gentry, delive- 
rance from — e and debt. 

To Merchants, 1 lau- 
riſhing in their trades. 

To young Beginners in trade and 
commerce, the fruits of their own la- 
bours. 3 * | 

To Labourers, qui employment, 

To Uſurers, land for their o. 
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opinion of ſome, that the greater uſe 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
8 INC E. the foregoing ws were 
2 r. Henry 
Dakers Merchant, ſent me a moſt ra- 


delivered to the Preſs, 
tional and admirable treatiſe concerning 


Trade, called England's Intereſt and 
Improvement, writ by Samuel For- 


trey, Eſq; one of the Gentlemen of 
his Majeſty's privy'chamber, in which 
he mentions ſomething concerning the 


- Intereſt of money, in the following 


words, pag. 42. viz. 6 
In the laſt place, concerning the 
uſe of money, which being the life 
and ſinews of Trade, it hath been the 


were allowed for money, the more 
would be the profit of the publick ; 
for that ſtrangers finding a greater be- 
nefit to be made of their money here, 
than any other where, would ſend it hi- 
ther, whereby money would be much 


more plentiful amongſt us. 


Indeed I ſhould be of their opinion, 


if as ſoon as by this means great E 
+ qa ag 5 


a 1 
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_ 
of money were tranſported hither, all 
their money ſhould be confiſcate to the 
publick; but if otherwiſee ſure it can- 
not be denied, but the 14. the Uſe, 
the more the profit to the Uſurer, and 
loſs to the Debtor; ſo as in a few years 
we ſhould find ourſelves fo little enrich- 
ed thereby, that when the principal 
ſhonld again be recalled, we ſhould 
find but little Money left; all our own 
being waſted in Uſe. Wherefore in- 
deed the true benefit tothe public, is, 
to ſet the Uſe of money as low, or ra- 
ther lower than in our neighbourin 
countries it is; for then they nou 
make no. profit out of us by that means, 
but rather we on them. And it is the 
clear profit that we get of our own, 
that will make this Nation rich, and 
not the great ſums we are indebted to 
others. | 

Which I have here inſerted for ſuch 
like, reaſon: 8 

Firſt, That the world may ſee I am 
not ſingular in this Opinion, although 
I thought I had been fo, when firſt I 
wrote the aforeſaid Obſervations, - 5 

Secondly, For confirmation of the 
Truth by the authority of a perſon of 
ſuch known abilities, 

| Thirdly, 
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1 hirdly, To give the Author his 
due honour of being the firſt Obſer- 
ver, Se. 

And I am ſorry I know not the inge 
nious Author of the former tract, that 
I might do right to his memory; who 
hath done more for his country than 
would have been the gift of ſome milli- 
ons of pounds ſterling, into the ** 
lick 5 | 
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L Publiſted ] | 


of de | Roe 5 etl 
H E Inſtructor: Or, the Young» 
Man's beſt Companion. Cons 
taining Spelling, Reading, Writings 
and Arithmetick, in an eaſier Way 
than any yet Publiſhed; and how. i 
qualify any Perſon for Buſineſs, without 
the Help of a Maſter. Inſtructions to 
write Variety of Hands, with Copies 
both in Proſe and Verſe, How to write 
Letters on Buſineſsor Friendſhip. Forms 
of Indentures, Bonds, Bills of Sale, 775 
ceipts, Wills, Leaſes, Releaſes, &c. 
Alſo Merchants Accounts, and, a ſhort 
and caſy Method of Shop and | 
keeping, with a Deſcription of the Pro- 
duct, Countries, and Market Towns in 
England and Wales. Together with the 
Carpenter's plain and exact rule: Shew- 
ing how to meaſure Carpenters, 7oyners, 
Sawyers, Bricklayers, Plaiſterers, Plum- 
mers, Maſons, Glaziers, and Painters, 
Work. How to undertake each work, 
and at what Price; the Rates of each 
Commodity, and the common Wages 
of Journeymen, with Gunter s Line, and 
CoggeſbalPs Deſcription of the fliding 
Rule. Likewiſe the practical Gauger 
made eaſy, the Art of Dialling, Wo 
* W 
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© How to erect and fix an 


— 
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„ Afiidtions for dying, colouring, and ma- 
king Colours, and ſome general Obſer- 
vations for Gardening every Month in 
Ke Year. To which is added, The 
- Family's beſt Companion, with In- 


 _ *Urvftions for marking on Linnen, how 


© pickle and preferve, to make divers 
Sorts of Wines, and many excellent 
Phaifters and Medicines, neceffary in 
at Families. By George Fiſher, Ac< 
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